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SONGS AND POEMS. 
Songs and Poems. In Three Parts. By Thomas Tod Stoddart, Esq., author 
of the “ Death Wake,” ‘Scottish Angler,” &c., 8vo. pp. 216. Edinburgh, 
1839. Blackwood and Sons ‘ 
Many of these songs are excellent, especially those in the first part, which treat 
upon the gentle craft of angling. There is a heartiness about them; and we 
could almost fancy, whilst reading, that we heard the voices of the “jolly fish- 
ermen” swelling out the loud chorus. The wind blows, the river flows, the 
trees wave, and the hawthorn sends its healthy aroma along the pages, and we 
are borne away to flowery slopes and rustling sedges, where the pointed reeds 
rattle against each other, and the drooping water-flags whisper and wave be- 
side the stream. But we must jet our readers partake of the pleasure which 
the volume has afforded us ; and, without further apology, shall select a sweet 
stave or two from the work. 
“O WAKEN, WINDS, WAKEN! 
O waken, winds, waken! the waters are still, 
And silence and sunlight recline on the hill; 
The angler is watching beside the green springs, 
For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings! 


His rod is unwielded, his tackle unfreed, 

And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on the mead ; 
He looks to the lake, through its fane of green trees, 
And sighs for the curl of the cool summer breeze. 


Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair, 
And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragon-fly roams o’er ghe lily-bed gay, 
Where basks the bold pike in a sun-smitten bay. 


© waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep, 

On cloud, or dark mountain, or down in the deep ; 
The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings.” 


“TVE ANGLED FAR, &e. 

I've angled far and angled wide 

On Fannich drear, by Luichart’s side, 
Across Gark Conan’s current ; 

Have haunted Beauly’s silver stream, 

Where glimmering thro’ the forest Dream 
Hangs its eternal torrent ; 


Among the rocks of wild Maree, 
O’er whose blue billow ever free 
The daring eagles hover, 
And where, at Glomach’s ruffian steep, 
The dark stream holds its angered leap, 
Many a fathom over ; 


By Lochy sad, and Laggan lake, 

Where Spey uncoils his glittering snake 
Among the hills of thunder ; 

And have I swept my fatal fly, 

Where swarthy Findhorn hurries by 
The olden forest under : 


On Tummel’s solitary bed, 
And where wild Tilt and Garry wed 
In Athel’s heathery valleys, 
On Earn by green Duneira’s bower, 
Below Breadalbane’s Tay-washed tower, 
And Scone’s once regal paiace. 


There have I swept the slender line, 

And where the broad Awe braves the brine, 
Have watched the gray giilse gambel, 

By nameless stream and tarn remote, 

With light flies in the breeze afloat, 
Holding my careless ramble. 


But dearer than all these to me 

Is sylvan Tweed ; each tower and tree 
That in its vale rejoices ! 

Dearer the streamlets one and all, 

That blend with its Eolian brawl] 
Their own enamouring voices!” 


“ THE BREEZE IS ON, &c. 
The breeze is on the Heron lake, 
The May sun shineth clear; 
Away we bound through the breomy brake, 
With our wands and angling gear. 


The birch-wreath o'er the water edge 
Seatte's sweet flies about, 

And round his haunt of sighing sedge 
Bells up the yellow trout. 


Beware! beware ! his eye is bright, 
As falcon's in the eky ; 

But artful feather hove aright, 
Will hood a keener eye. 


Beware! beware the water weed 
And the birch that waves behind ; 

And gently let the goed line speed 
Before thee on the wind. 


Ob! gently let the good line flow, 
And genily wile it home ; 
here’s many a gallant fin, I trow, 
Under the ribbed foam. 


A a ow on a stallion hair 
is @ pleasant thing to lead 
On May-days, when the cowslip fair 
Is blooming on the mead. 


When the breeze is up, and the sup ie ens, 
And gray flies two or three 


Sport in the noontide, round about 
The shadow of a tree. 


Oh! then the heart bounds pleasantly, 


And its though’s are pleasant thinge, 
Gushing in joyous purity, 


Like silent water-springs !”” 
“THE ANGLER’SIN VITE 
Come when the leaf co 
Come when the be 


mes, angle with me, 
e hums over the lea, 








Come with the wild flowers— 
Come with the mild showers— 
Come when the singing bird ca'leth for thee ! 


Then to the stream side gladly we'll hie, 
Where the gray trout glide silently by, 
Or in some still place 
Over the hill face 
Hurrying onward, drop the light fly. 


Then when the dew falls, homeward we'll speed 
To our own loved walls down on the mead, 
There, by the bright hearth, 
Holding our night mirth, 
We'll drink to sweet friendship in need and in deed.” 


———-_ES 


MURRAY’S ADVENTURES IN MISSOURI. 


Travels in North America, during the Years 1834, 5,6. Including a Summer 
Residence with the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, tn the remote Prairies of the 
Missouri ; and a Visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. By the Honourable 
C. Augustus Murray. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1839. Bentley. 

Bred and trained among the invigorating mountains of the Scottish highlands ; 
accustoined to mount to the craggy heights of the ptarmigan, and stalk the fleet 
and wary red deer among his fastnesses, Mr. Murray was just the sort of person 
to undergo the fatigues of prairie travel, and shew the Pawnees themselves that 
the lap of European luxury had not caused the sturdy race of Caledonia to de- 
generate. His activity and his rifle, his courage and his firmness, were rather 
superior than inferior to the standard of the children of nature with whom he 
ranged ; and we rise from the account of his_difficulties, dangers, and exploits, 
perfectly satisfied with the figure our representative of the white cut among the 
hunters and warriors of the red. 

As we do not find much in the writer's remarks upon the various parts of the 
United States which he visited that calls for observation, as differing fiom the 
acceunts of other travellers, and presenting novelty of subject, we shall go at 
once to the more origina! matter, and set ourselves down with the Pawnees, 
with whom we have started from Fort Leavenworth, the most distant on the 
American frontier :— 

‘* Every hour (he says) that I spent with the Indians, impressed upon me the 
conviction that I had taken the only method of becom ng acquainted with their 
domestic habits and their undisguised characters Had I judged from what I had 
been able to observe at Fort Leavenworth, or other frontier places, where I met 
them, I should have known ahout as much of them as the generality of scribblers 
and their readers, and might, like them, have deceived myself and others intoa 
belief in their * high sense of honour’—their hospital:ty—their openness and love 
of truth, and many other qualities which they possess, if af all, in a very mode- 
rate degree ; and yetit is no wonder if such impressions have gone abroad, be- 
cause the Indian, among whites, or at a garrison, trading post, or town, is as 
different a man from the same Indian at home as a Turkish ‘ mollah’ is from a 
French barber. Among whites, he is all dignity and repose; he is acting a 
part the whole time, and acts it most admirably. He matifests no surprise at 
the most wonderful effects of mach nery—is not startled if a twenty-four-pounder 
is fired close to him, and does not evince the slightest curiosity regarding the 
thousand things that are strange and new to him; whereas at home, the same 
Indian chatters, jokes, and laughs among his companions—frequently indulges 
in the most licentious conversation ; and his curiosity is as unbounded and irre- 
sistible as that of any man, woman, or monkey, on earth. Truth and honesty 
(making the usual exceptions to be found in all countries) are unknown, or des- 
pised by them. A boy is taught and encouraged to steal and lie, and the only 
blame or diegrace ever incurred thereby 1s when the offence is accompanied hy 
detection. I never met with liars so determined, universal, or audacious. The 
chiefs themselves have told me repeatedly the most celiberate and gross un- 
truths, to serve a trifling purpose, with the gravity of a chief justice ; and I 
doubt whether Baron Munchausen himself would be more than a match for the 
great chief of the Pawnees. Let them not dispute the palm—each is great- 
est in his peculiar line—one in inventive exaggeration, the other in plain un- 
adorned falsehood.” 

The dandyism of the youthful Pawnees is superb :— 

** About the age of twenty they are allowed to hunt, and seek other opportu- 
nities for distinction. This epoch answers to the Oxenian’s first appearance in 
London life alter taking his B. A. degree. I have seen some dandies in my 
life—English, Scotch, French, German, ay and American dandies tuo ; bu! none 
of them can compare with the venity or coxcombry of the Pawnee dandy Lest 
any of the gentry claiming this distinction, and, belonging to the above-men- 
tioned nations, should doubt or feel aggrieved at this assertion, I will faithfully 
narrate what passed cons’antly before my eyes in our own ‘ent; pameiy, the 
manner in which Sa-ni-tsé-rish’s son passed the days on which there was no 
buffale hunt. He began his toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing and 


smoothing his whole person with fat, which he rubbed afierwards perfectly dry, | 


only leaving the skin sleek and glossy ; he then painted his face vermilion, with 
a stripe of red also along the centre of the crown of the head ; he theu proceed- 
ed to his ‘ coiffure,’ which received great attent on, although the quantum @f 
hair demanding such care was limited, inasmuch as the head was shaved close, 
except one tuft at the top, from which hung two plaited ‘ tresses.’ (Why must 
I cali them ‘ pigtails ?’*) He then filled his ears, which were bored in two or three 
places, with rings and wampun, and hung several strings of beads round his 
neck ; then, sometimes painting stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast 
and shoulders, and placing ar nlets above his e bows and rings upon bis fingers, 
he proceeded to adorn the nether man with a pair of mocassins, some scarlet 
cloth leggins fastened to his waist belt, and bound reund below ihe knee with 
gariers of beads four inches broad. Being so far prepared, he drew out his mir- 
ror, fitted in a small wooden frame (which he elways, whether hunting, or at 
heme, carried about kis @@rsou), and commenced a course of self-examination, 
such as the severest disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious mor list, 
never equalled Nay more, if I were not afraid-of offending the softer sex by 
venturing ‘0 bring man in comparisen with them in an occupation which is con- 
sidered so peculiarly their own, I would assert that no female creation of the 
wae from the time that Eve first saw ‘that smooth watery image,’ till the po- 
ished toilet of the levely Belinda, ever studied her own reflected self with more 
perseverance or satisfaction than this Pawoee youth. I have repeatedly seen 
bim sit, for above an hour at a time, examining his face in every po-sible posi- 
tion and expression ; now frowning like Hom:r’s Jove before a thunder-storin, 
now like the same god, described by Milton, ‘smiling w th superior love ;’ now 
slightly varying the streaks of paint upon his cheeks and for: head, and then 
pushing or pulling ‘each particular hair’ of his eyebrows into its most becomi g 
place! Could the youth have seen any thing in tha: mirror half so dangerous 
as the features which the glassy wave gave back to the gaze of the fon’ Nar 

cissus, I might have feared for his life or reason; ‘ut, fortunately for these, 
they had only to contend with a low receding forehead, a nose somewhat simi 

ous, @ pair of small sharp eyes, with high cheekbones, and a broad mo: th, well 





furnished with a set of teeth, which had at least the merit of demolishing speed- 
ily every thing, animal or vegetable that came within their range. His toilet 
thus arranged tv his satisfaction, one of the women or children led his buffalo 
horse before the tent; and he proceeded to deck his steed by painting his fore~ 
| head, neck, and shoulders, with stripes of vermilon, and sometimes twisted » 
few feathers into his tail He then put into his mouth an old-fashioned bridle, 
bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the bit of which hung six or eight 
| steel chains, about nine inches long; while some small bells, attached to the 
| reins, contributed to render the movements of the steed as musical as these of 
the lovely ‘ Sonnante’ in the incomparable tales of Comte Hamilton. All things 
| being now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet mantle over his shoul 
ders ; thrust his mirror in below his belt ; took in one hand a large fan of wild- 


| goose or turkey feathers, to shield his fair and delicate complexion from the> 


| sun; while a whip hung from his wrist, having the handle studded with brass 
nails Thus accoutred. he mounted his jingling palfrey, and ambled through 
| the encampment, envied by all the veuths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze 
of the unfortunate drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired supreme- 
ly by himsel. 
Poor Bond street, and miserable Hyde Park ! 


Hunting the buffalo, was the great aim and object of the tribe with whom Mr. 
| Murray resided ; and his adventures in these expeditions would have done he- 
nour to Nimrod. On one occasion he relates :— 

“«T was determined not to let the sun set upon my blood guiltless head; and, 
as it was only about 2 p. m., I mounted another horse, took my rifle, and again 
set out in quest of adventures. I soon found a bull in a neighbouring ravme, 
slightly woun’ed by an arrow in his flank ; and, as he was near the village, a 
large party of women and children were answering, at a respectful distance, his 
roaring and be'lowing by their shouts and cries. They told me to go and kill 
him. As the horse I had then mounted would not allow me to shoot from his 
back, I dismounted, and shot a bullet into the bull’s shoulder ; aftera short in- 
terval, he to:tered and fell. I thought that he was just about to die, and im- 
prudently walked up nearer to him. To my surprise, he sprang up and made 
at me; | wailed till he came within two or three yards, then tried my second 
barrel, and jumped on one side. He passed over the place | had ceded to bim, 
and, after staggering on a short distance, he fell again. I reloaded my rifle, 
and was obliged to fire another ball, which put him out of his pain; and then I 
left him to the tender mercies of the women and children, and, mounting my 
horse, cantered oyer the hilis in search of more game. I was soon awere of @ 
fine buil, enjoying its solitary range at the distance of a quarter of amile I 
gave chase, end, efter a gallop of two or three miles, I came alongside the ene- 
my ; but-my Indian nag would not allow me to shoot off his back ; the moment 
I presented my rifle, he would wheel and jump, so as to preclude al! possibility 
of taking aim. The bull chased me about fifty yards, but, finding he had ne 
chance of overtaking me, stopped and stamped. I dismounted, and a pitched 
battle now ensued, in which Purday’s double-barrel ultimately gained the day ; 
but I never met with an animal so tenacious of life. He did not fall till he re- 
ceived my fourth ball in the heart; two having pierced him before not more 
than three inches from the heart, and one having entered his eye, which I aimed 
a', in the expectation of thereby reaching his brain. I now returned te the 
camp, satisfied with my day’s sport. I might have killed three times as many 
with half the trouble, had I chosen to remain with the chiefs in the centre of 
the ‘cerne,’ and assist in the medley massacre ; but I could see no sport or ex- 
citement in a scene resembling too closely the shambles, besides which, it is 
impossible to have the undivided glory, as the greater number are pierced by 
three or four arrows, and you must either kill seme other hunter's wounded 
buffalo, or let tim kill what you have wounded ; neither of which alternatives & 
sportsman would choose to adopt. I cannot say exactly the amount of the day’s 

| slaughter, but it was between five and six hundred. ¢ ° “ And 
| here (he afterwards observes) | may remark, that the bow and arrow is, beyond 
all question, the most effective weapon for killing buffalo ; it would be so even 
in the hands of an indifferent archer, because it is only necessary to have a well- 
trained horse, who is sufficiently fleet to overtake the game, but who wil! net 
| pass them, so as to incur the danger of their formidable horns ; the hunter may 
, then gallop up behind them, keeping always on their flank, so as to have the 
free use of his bow, and, when wirhin five orsix yards, shoot one or two arrows 
| into the loins in the oblique direction, which the relative pesition of the parties 
renders easy and olmost unavoidable. Even if, as I before said, the archer be 
| but an indifferent one, and the arrows only enter four or five inches inte the 
flank, every motion that the poor animal makes brings some new portion @f his 
wounded interior in contact with the sharp arrow-head, and he soon seeks relief 
in standing still, when he is either left to a slow and lingering death, or becomes 
an easier mark fura del berate aim. But, with the Pawnees, at least ameng 
the braves and warriors, it is very rare that only a few inches ofthe arrow enter ; 
on the contrary, unless it strike full upon a rib-bone, it generally penetrates 
two-thirds of its length, and 1s often buried up to the feathers ; indeed, I have 
| seen the greater part of the feathers buried also, and have been assured oy many, 
bo:h Indians and white traders, that they have frequently knewn an arrow tobe 
| sent clean through a buffalo, and to stick into the ground ; this last I neversaw, 
| but I ean believe it In shooting these animals with ball the risk is much grest- 
| er, for, when wounded, they fee! less pain in motion than remaining still; and, 
therefore. they gallop either away from, or in pursuit of, the hunter, until they 
receive the mortal shot. I cannet convey any just impression of the total de- 
pendence of the remote western tnbes on buffalo, for their very existence, with- 
out giving a sketch of the various purposes for which that animal is, by ‘heir 
ingenuity, rendered available, First, its flesh is their principal, sometimes theiz 
only, food ; eaten fresh on the preiries during their hunt, and dried, in their win- 
| ter wil ayes. Secondly, the skin is put to various uses ; it forms the materiale 
| of ther lodges, of their bales for packing the meat, of their bed by night, and 
their clothing by day ; the co#rser parts they make into saddles, or cut into lary- 
! 
} 


ettes, or halters: and, more than all, it is now their chief article of trade with 
| the whites, and shox is the source whence they must derive blankets, kpives, 
| beads, and every other produce of civilisation. Thirdly. they use the sinews 
as s'ri gs to their bows, and the smaller fibres instead of twine or thread; the 
| bram: serve to soften and dress the skins; while (as is elsewhere noved im this 
| journal) the boef, at the end of the shank-bone, is made to answer the purpese 
| of a mallet. Fourthly. the bones are not less useful; some of them being ser- 
| Viceable as scrapers or coarse chisels;* others are pointed, and used with the 
| finer fires as needle and thread ; and the ribs, strengthened by some of the 
| stronger fibres, are made to firnish the bow with which other buffale are to be 
| destroyed : this last isthe triumph of Irdian ingenuity. The first bow that F 
| saw constructed in this man: er caused so much surprise and admiration, that E 
offere:’ near'y the value of a horse for it, but was refused, When I add to the 
| foregoing particulars, that on the barren proir'es the Indians frequently depend 
wpon the buffsto for their fuel, and on its bladder for the means at carrymg 
wa'er it will not be denied that the animal is essential te their existence; and 
where the buffalo is exterminated, the Indian of the prairies must perish.”” 
We shall only quote one of Mr Murray's déjeiinés, not a la fourchette, and 
| close these volumes; leaving, a8 we have mentio:ed all the rest, out of the 


Pawner camp, to the readers o! the work, who will find it full of incident and 


entertainment. 


* “ The fashion of wearing the hair varies in every tribe, and inevery individual of the 
tribe according to the f ney of the person; but the method here described is the most | —-——— 
prevaient among the Pawnees The Ricaras plait a long stream of h elhair with their | 
crown-tuft, which floats wildly in the breeze as t gallop.and givesthem a terrible and 
picture-que appearar I have also been isformed by many of the Recky Mountai 
traders, that some of the Crow chiefs (a nation tothe north-west of the Ricara) wes 
hair of seven and eight feet long; and t gen'tieman of character and education sure 
me that he had measured tne hair of one of them nine feet Like the faithful old Hero- 


dotus, ladd,* These things I have not seen, but give them as they were told to me,’” 


*“ The cl ssical reader w'll be interested in being reminded of the singular resem 
we which the deta fl » customs bia se of the Scvthians. as described 
Il} rodotus, who es the ‘scraping the fle rom the st in ofthe ox wit netre- 
it formed from | nd also the meth pi @ theirenemies, and wearing 
e scalo-locks attached to their dress or horses’ ts, he that possessed the most being 
steemed the bravest warrior,’ very word which description is strictly applicable, te 
| the Missouri Indians —See ‘ Herod, M lpomene,’ cap. 61—64.” wae 
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“ Ae I trotted over the plain, I begau to feel the cravings of hunger almost to 
a paiuful degree ; which is nut to be wondered at, as I had been twelve hours 
in haid exercise, without rest, and had eaten nothing on the preceding day — 
After riding a few mies further, I saw a smal: herd : upon giving cha-e, a young 
bull feli behin) the resi, being so fat that he could vot keep up with them = Al- 
ter runni g them a co.siderable distance, we came to a Very warrow steep 
ravine ; aud, as [ saw the leaders cross directly u» the opposite side, I knew 
that the fat gentleman would follow them as well as he was avle. Accordingly, 
I dismoustea, examined my caps, and prepared tor a comfortable shut. When 
alithe rest had disappeared over the opposite brow, he toiled lazily up ‘he 
ascent. As soon as te was exactly in the place whrre [ wished him to be, and 
not more than forty yards off, I fired. He turned in-tantly, gave me a fierce 
look, and began to ran straight towards me: but the ball hed been too true ; he 
required no second, and rolled dead into the rav ne below. I now h.bbled my 
horse, took off my jacket, tucked up my sleeves, drew my kuife, and prepared 
to make my coupd essai as a buicher. Previously to eating my savage and so 
litary meal, I look: d around. There was not a huinan being iu sight to assis! 
me in turning over tie boty, which is hard work for two ordinary men, but im- 
possible for one: so I was obliged to content myself with skinning only ene 
side. My kn fe was not very sharp, and those only who have seen and proved 
the skin of this hairy monster can judge of the labour of the task After en 
hour’s unremitt ng work I succeeded, anu then went on to open the b dy.— 
Without much difficu ty [ got at the liver, and began to eat, ceitainly more like 
a wo f, or Indian, than a Christian man. After devouring severa! arge morse!s, 
I saw a hunter coming towards me at full speed. He had ben unsuccesstul, 
and was hungry. I was nearly choked with thirst, and, as soon as he arrived 
made him signs, that if he would fetch me water, [ would give him as much to 
eat as he ch se. He nodded assent. We then ‘ook out the bla der of the 
buffalo ; I told him to wash it weil, and bring it back full of clear water. He 
went off at a gal op, and, in about a quar er of an hour, came back, having exe- 
cuted his commission. I cannot say that the water was quite crystal; but I 
never enjoyed a more delicious meal than this raw liver, and the water. such as 
it was. The Indian also shewed me two or three other morsels, whi h I found 
excellent ; and I strongly recommend to avy gentleman who may ever find him- 
self similarly situated, to break-a bone, and suck the marrow,” 





PARIS. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
CHAMPS ELYSEES—ON A FETE, 


It is a crowd of people amongst the trees, some of whom, at the rate of five 
centimes per shock, per persun, are «bout to take a dose of electricity in public, 
whilst others, detected by the keen ey«d owner of the apparatus contriving to 
filch a little of it on the slv, are informed that his whee: does not brew electri- 
city without materials. Walking rou d his ring of bystanders with electric 
cord in hand, he offers it liberally, to all aud sundry, for a farthsg a shock, 
while many a brave moustache, not afraid of gunpowder, turns away his head 
from the usknown agent, not exactly feeling the courage 'o accept. till some 
curiosité trom the country steps forward and asks boldly for a whole sous worth 
of the product of the wheel—him the “ physicien”’ salutes with courteous bow, 
and presenting the magic string, nods to tis attendant. When a sufficient ac- 
cumulation to stun an ox has been produced, “touch” says the man in black to 
his hob-ngil d customer, and “go” says Electricity, as she flings him back in 
terror amidst the admiring crowd! He ts now offered with becoming gravity, 
another charge wi hvut further expense; but thinking the amusement rother 
overcharged, he s\iuks away with aching should: rs to ,astimes be ter suited to 
his physical and intellectual capacities A hundred such shall not be missed 
from that gay arena, where tinfoi! and gold leof, and brass-knobbed via's of dif 
ferent dimensions, the enchanted hou-e, the dancing p:per, the hors:shoe mag- 
net, the pith balls (now rubbing shoulders, vow standing alovf from each other, 
like dear friends in difficulties). and many other marvels afford their thousand 
attractions ! But when the * physicien” «mboldened by an increasing auditory, 
flocking fiom al! sides, begins to tellof the medical virtues of the agent to which 
he is Agent, then not Punch himself. in any act of bis brief and eventful career 
—not even when it comes to his ‘last squeak,’’ when the battered head of tne 
hero leaning over the stage of his agonistic exploits against the ‘* Adversary,” 
exhibits all the symptoms of incurabie concussion—not even then can he com- 
pete for public attention with the marvels which are related by the man of that 





wonderful wheel !—of wasting muscles restored to strength ard size; of sight- 
less eyeballs filled with instantaneous light; of ears that never heard bejore 
becoming aveuvues of sound; of palsy, touched by that life g v ng spark, start- 
ing up to run after anommibus! Such are his themes, and tuey are, of course, 
backed by a suitable display of electric power, well calculated to make the hair | 
stand on end, and ext: rt for the peripatetic exhibitor as many sous as tuere be | 
fools or philosophers to hear. 

Near this monopolizer of so much of the public money, but out of his dan- 
gerous atmo<phere, roulette tabes rattle away to the wooden bali, or small 
metal dives ring upon a copper floor, o¥er which knives, candlest cks, and cork- 
screws hang as prizes for the successful discobolus. Plaster cats, stuck upon | 
skewers, fall victims to ambitious archery—a yielding cu-hion measures the 
strength of your fore-arm—the Gondole, confronted by a mirror, clicks your 
weight, and shows you how you look, for the same penny. Here is the facie 
princeps of puppet-shows, in which, pull but ihe strug, you may say vour 
prayers in St. Peter’s or fight at Eylau or at Wagram. But make way for a 
troop of young schenobatists; and don’t mind that stentor-voiced tooth-ex- 
tractor who wishes you for a customer. ‘To refuse the syrens who sell the bad 
gingerbread called * plarsir’’ is no great act of virtue or frugality, but the in 
defatigable chair-leiters are not to be resisted. The tinklmg 1 monadier's 
bell may be a cheerful sound to the thirsty; but dare we trust that his 
lemons ever bad a peel upon them? The turbaned venders of the date 
of Egypt or the fig of Smyrna, want not their customers; but for those 
whose whole commerce is the smouldering pastille of many a detestable 
aroma, one is at a loss to conceive how they get on ;—in shor!, go where you 
will, it is the same scene; every boty looking merry but one’s self, and that 
affrighted cur that yelps at his adventurous master carried round and round on 
ship or wooden nag. But who can put downa tithe of the provisions made by 
a bountiful government to keep people merry—and quiet? And there be greater 
things than these :—The giant's strength, which succumbs not to a pyramid of 
pigmies, and the fat woman's charms, proclaimed in s entorian tone, with drum 
and cymbal : look along that line of canvass which records in g owing colours, 
the acta et gestaof Napoleon ; or, scarcely less attractive, that group of bold 
Europeans engaged in rescuing Circassian loveliness (for two sous it is to be 
seen within) from a yelling horde of rude barbarians, who, it must be owved 
look abductive in the extreme; those poor fellows, so actively engaged in green 
icebergs with Arctic bears, mske one shudder ; while the Indian, in act to throw 
the compulsory asso over the head of a tiger, whom he waits for with such 
sang froid, makes one sweat. In short, visit the Champs Elysées on one of the 
“trois jours,” and see if I have overcharged the picture. 


PARTIES. 

Mr. —'s drawing-room is an elegant drawing roomn—we speak of the 
men and women we meet the e, not of his tables and chairs. It is one of those 
which one frequen's with feelings of unqualitied approval, and never to» often. 
His dinners are wi hout pretension, good, and remarkably well served. In their 
social composition he knows both who is who, and what is what; and to par 
take of that repast chez lui, which is at oxce the criterion ef an host's abilities 
and a specimen of his socicty, is, in the Maison ****, an assured enjoyment of 
several hours, for which you feel grateful aud flattered. One already foresees 
a beautiful avenir, where the soup isnot an unmeaning expletive, but challenges 
attention by its excellence, and is promptly distributed by many hands. The 
first moments of suspense are past—you have reconnoi'ered your position—you 
have taken your roll out of its spotless tapkin, and unfurled it on your knee— 
you are going to make that first sotto voce aid decided movement towards ac- 

uaintance with your voisine. which, inspirit d by the soup and half a glass of 
ie sherry, gets on afterwards of its own accord. In this agreeable salle a 
manger the dishes always come at the right moment—the damask arena is al- 
ways occupied—the servants watch the gues's’ movements, and know that 
while they are interesting each other in sparkling sali es of wit, or graceful at- 
tentions of conmon place, tat any thing put down to be eaten, abruptly before 
them, would only be an impertinence, and s op mou hs more agreeably employ- 
ed. The adroit service seizes the happy moment, when an agreement as to a 
cantatrice’s merits, or an actor's originality is arrived a', and the conversation 
for an instant languishes; this is the time, surely, for the entremet, the sole en 
matelotte Normande, the pleasing mixture of the Macedvine de legumes, or that 
abyss uf good things, the truffled vol-au-vent, which lies smoking before you 

The wine being necessarily good, is net, as in England, descan'ed on; no dish 
is criticised ; the elegant repnements of easy circumstances, and the goud taste 
of the invited, spare you the possibility of a shock, end are apparent through- 
out; no awkward butler breaks mismanaged corks; an invisible functionary 
execu és that duty without reproach. The footmen are silent in their service, 
unless when bringing round some bottle of more recherche quality, th: y whis- 
per the patronymic. They note your slightest movement of want, existing or 
sa'istied, and never trouble you to repeat a demand No lowering spouse looks 
thunder clouds at some awkward exhibition of the homeliness of the femily 
resources ; no conscious husband strives to cover his wife's discomposure by 
becoming prematurely and unnecessarly gay; no fl ppant impertinences pass 
muster; no indiscriminate praise or censure of men, books, or things, no loud 
assertion of eg tistical opinion, or egregious self-esteem will here meet with 
sympathy or support. Scandals past, present, or to come, form no part of the 








conversation: vulgar retaliaton upon French prejudices are abstained from ; 
provincialisms and solecisms offend not. The co..versation is, perhaps, never 
deep, but 11 is seldom dull; it may affect, perhaps, the last fushion of phrases 
yet unvulgarized by use, but still its esserce is the ma ntevance of that happy 
medium between sustained augmentation (which monopolizes attent on and in- 
duces dyspepsia) and that raw violence of mawner which, in addressing you, 
forces unqvalitied dissent or compels to silince and reserve. As dinner pro- 
ceeds, it flows with more and more facility and fewer interruptions ; each has 
fair play ; the whole is « piece of concerted music, a diapason of harmony, and 
a Soo would scarcely be commenced ee it was quietly put down. It ts not 
conceded to any large deuler in anecdote, at Mr. s parties, to inflict his 
tiresome memory on rejuctant audiences. Even the cé ébrités do not engross 
attention. The profound thinker, from whose prolific wisdom society abroad 
may have drawn her largest supplies, here imitates those mighty rivers, which 
impart only the overfluwings of their full urns, and as they pass along, discover 
not in the serenity of their surface the dep'h of their resources. All waters 
are equally deep to the eye, and jike them, the mind’s depths must be fathom- 
ed to be known To perfec: the whole, a condiment to the intellectual banquet 
is supplied in the freemasonry of a liberal education, and all rise with improved 
conversat onal powers to join the ladies and contribute to éheir amusement. A 
few moueical fiiends drop in, and the rest of the evening is passed in listening 
to what is perfect in its kind, aud new in its quality. May many such dinners 
be ins ore for us (ikasmuch as foutes les grandes pensées viennent de l’estomac), 
and may many such soirées follow th-m! 

But, alas! all parties are not ejusdem faring! Take a specimen of ano 
ther !— 

When a man is matrimoniously inclined let him keep his own counsel; and 
if he have al eady been indiscreet enough to speak out to a lady contidante, 
let him hold. suspect her offer of introducing him to the “charming young 
friend’? with whom she may have been at school A man disposed to matri- 
mony as an expedient state, will go through any thing to arrive at it! On one 
of those fatal oceasions, when introductions to all that is enchaniing are gene- 
rously promised and gratefully accepted, did we find our way up three pair of 
sta'rs of corkscrew «rch:tecture, and land upon two or three square feet of neu- 
tral territory, between two exactly simil:r coors exp»sed to equal assault in the 
exp!ora'ory uncertainty of the guest. Here did we take our last draught of 
respirable air for tha night! we ht upon the right bell, and were again ad:non- 
ished on the threshold, that we must be very sentimental if we would prosper 
in our undertaking ; the dcor of the exterior oven presently opened, and in we 
went. Ttere were three rooms, at least there were three times four walls de- 
fining the limits of three compartments of contracted space. the whole of which 
would have made a respectable aviary, but would have been scarcely a zoologi 
cal allowance for monkeys. These boxes, of course, opened and steamed into 
each other, wafting recip.ocal gales of musk and music to the equal annoyance 
of the victims who were beiog black holed with surprising resignation ! 

The innermost room had been rendered entirely insupportavle by a stiff fire, 
which it maintained till it came to a natural death for want of air on which de- 
sira!:le event the guests, who had been equally ready to expire, began to show 
tokens of revival. This furnace, or engine-room, was moreover papered of a 
fiery red, with butterflies and passion-flower devices for border; an equally 
glaring carpet, covered every inch of the twelve by fourteen feet of surface on 





which it was exiended; and a voluminous rug almost smoked in front of the | 


fireplace. The rest of the furniture was all dwarfish, to correspond to the room, 
except a huge piano—an immense vld broken kneed Vauxhall-song affarr—which 
quite occupied one s'de of the smal parallelogram, compelling the guests who 
were to applaud its schievements to the other, and, played on orsi'ent, was the 
lion of the evening. Such /arge instruments, we found, were always objects 
of respect ; some opined “it must have cost a deal of money :” some stated 
that it was particularly adapted to sacred music—and we wished it ia St. Pe- 
ter’s accordingly. Some celebrated jinger had pronounced upon its tones be- 
fore it had been purchased ; loud to be sure it was, but then it was so easy to 
open the window (bien entendu when the wind was not easterly) and disperse a 
portion of its vibrations. The chimney-piece was ornamented with flowers, 


cut out by some of the family, and paper pinks and muslin roses, on silk-twist- | 
ed wire-stalks, and under glass bells flanked a clock in alabaster. But what | 


could our Louisa be thinking of, to hang up those horrible daubs, by her fair 


hand, in es? one was accordingly compelled, on this confession, to say *‘ very 


pretty,’’ to a certainly original sketch of Love sleeping on a green bank— 
green, indeed, but not exactly the right sort of green; and as for the Cupid 


; | 
thus served up on chopped spinnach, he looked as if he were not likely ever to 
wake again. ‘That Warrior's head, we have surely seen before in some foreign | 


collection—and now that we recollect, it wasfrom the top of a coach on Snow- 
hill, where such a Saracenic head has glared on us since we were five years old. 
We believe he gets rouged every three or four years, but Louisa’s warrior will 
not require it. 

A calmer sea than éhat, never showed smooth surface of a deeper blue ; nor 
did the same element ever exhibit more froth below, or blacker sky above, than 
the pendant, on another piece of canvass covered by the same indefatigable 
young lady, at whose bidding quicksilver rivulets run out of lead-coloured 


lakes, snow-capt mountains are provided with green hills for footstools, inex- | 
i i f 


tricable forests of black trees, are bisected by a gash or wound over which a 
bridge is thrown to intimate that some geological feature is designed, or a most 
peculiar sky is studded with birds, stuck immovably between heaven and earth— 
and so much for paysage, the fine arts, and Louisa. 

Did our sufferings, pulmonary, cutaneous, or moral, terminate here? Ob, 
that Canaan of ass’s milk, a lady’s album! with its lunatic addresses to the 


inoon, its moral exhortations to Lord Byron, its mawkish valedictions of young 


friends going to Cambridge, its lines. written at sea, (and signed M. E. whict. 
must mean maris expers) or stanzas from abroad, which only show the writer 
not to have been at home in any thing but his Spelling-book !—or to crown all, 
its charades, its epigrams, its profane micographical curiosities—the stone 
tables of the law, or the prayer of the Redeemer within the circlet of a ten sous 
piece. 

The Album penalty exacted to the letter, and our civility and patience hav- 
ing outdone themselves, we thankfully look up, and are prepared to resign the 
interesting volume into the hands of the fair proprietor, when two tall gentle- 
men, who had been obtaining but a bird's eye view, are already competitors ! 


two long right arms are as suddenly retracted, with galvanised politeness, on 
perceiving each other's intentions. ‘These were the active of the party, but 


crees of fate, and leaden-eyed expectation of eleven o'clock, which was still 
far distant! ‘Tea came, and a third cup per man had been proffered and re- 
fused. The ill-made card-table had opened its sybilline leaves, and displayed 
to eager eyes its wax-bespattered thread-bare baize : premonitory of long whist, 


The young people, we hear, are expected to dance! Dance? what! in that 
cupboard, where a score of mice would interfere with each other’s tails? Dance? 
to that horrible Megatherion, the grand mano? No, by St. Vitus! No, by 
our innate self-esteem, and our instinct of self-preservation. Leap, like Cur- 
tius, mto that gulf of un-to-be-rewarded immolation, we neither can por will! 
besides, could two indifferent arms do all the dancing duty of this preposterous 
evening? The limbs of Briareus and Antwus, moved by the gallantry of a 
modern colonel of militia would be left at fault, and we must look for the 
lucky moment when the necessity of our departure can be confidentially whis- 
pered; together with our immense regret. i 


a 


HENLEY REGATTA, 
By Peter Priggins College Scout and Bed-Maker. 
A good boat race 1s certa nly a splendid sight, especially when conducted in 
the fair, manly, and honourable way in which the Oxford matches are : no base 
thoughts of winning a cup, value fifty guineas, in@rvening ; but all fer sheer 


of the barge: a pride in which we servants share as fully as our masters, and 
when victorious we offer our libations to old Father Thames in wholesome ale 
—at their expense—as freely and as zealously, as they do under the more clas- 
sic name of Governor Isis in claret and champagne. 

With regard to this Henley regatta, I cannot say I quite like the idea of our 
young men letting themse!ves down to the level of the crews of those monstra 
natantia, the guards, leanders, and others, w' 0 row for hire, i.e. work to win— 
bes des [ have a horror of any amusemeut that opens the way to gaming or 
betting ; and many a man to muke himself appear fast, will hezard a wager 
with one of those knowing individuals above alluded tu, the payment of which— 
for he’s sure to lose—may cripple him for two or three terms; and although I 
like a lark as well as any man, and bate a humbug as I do old Nick, I ama bit 
of a stickler for college disc pline—it keeps us respectable in the eyes of an 
envious world—who would crush us if they could—but they can’t The idea 
of our men entering themselves, like race-horses, to run fora cup for the 
amusement of all the land! rds, louts, and labourers of a little cockneyfied 
neighbou hood like Henley, and the advantage of the licensed victuallers, is 
very annoying and degrading—it smel's too strongly of profii—I always fancy 
the hotel keepers doing a sort of rule of three sum to themselves when they 
think «f it; as, “If two Oxford men come here and spend £5, what will four 








porter to the cads end coachmen who torm their tail. Whenever Cambridge 
challenges us to row them at Henley, well and good ; we will go in and beat 
them—if we can; and if they like the winners to be enteriained with a good 


Two long right arms are suddenly extended towards the relinquished prize ; | 


many a silent guest was sitting there in mute submission to the inscrutable de- | 


five sous points, captious trick-takers, women partners, and thin French cards. | 


honour and the pride of seeing the College colours at the top of the flag-staif | 


hundred spend?” Not to mention getting rid of the stale heer and flat bottled 


supper afterwards, well and good ; but no medals—no cu 
_ for the honour and glory of Oxford. 

Such a match as that to which [ have just consented, took place about nine 
| or ten years since, and I've got a letter all about it, which I here publish. One 
of my masters gave it to me; it was wiitten by a friend of his, who was one 
| of a party at the 


pS—no purses—say | 


Henvey Boar-race, 
BETWEEN 
Oxrorp anp CampripcE. 
It is directed to 
“ Robert Rural, Esq., 
“ Rustic Grange, 
* Rutlandshire. 
‘Dear Bob, 

“T am very seedy, and rather stiff ; nevertheless I cannot resist the inclina- 
tion I feel to try to relieve the ennui under which you must be labouri: ginthe 
country. The idea of being boxed up with your old governess at the Grange ! 
—doing pevance on barley-water and boiled chicken—no beer, no wine, no 
nothing—in submission to the orders of your medical, is rather a nuisance J 
calculate ; but it’s all your own fault, you will be so devilish fast there's no 
stopping you, until you run your head aga nst some wall or other, and get pull- 
| ed up all of a heap—just as if you could not have kept quiet for one week, and 
pulled in our boat, instead of larking off to Witney after Poll Stich, the litle 
ug'y millicver’s girl, and depriving us of the best No. 7 that ever turned our jy 
ro'l'ock, thereby losing your laure! crown (though one of parsley would be more 
congenial now with your chicken); for, to ease your doubts at once, Oxford 
| won by a huncred yards at least; but [ must give you an account of the whole 
thing, it was res non parva I can tell you. 

* We fourd no iittle difficulty in getting a man to supply your place, but at 
last obtained a Jesus man, full of bone and beer ; which last substance we 
succeeded in abstracting by a severe course of sudoritices and salis, under the 
adv.ce and inspection of Stephen Vair, who got him into wid, by meking him 
pull behind him in a two oar, down to Iffley and back, every other t our every 
day, as soon as he considered him medicinally safe for a start ; giving him two 
sour plums, and a glass of acid Chablis between the heats, to keep his pluck 
up. He pulls stronger than you, old fellow, and that’s saying a good ceal for 
him; but, as Stephen says, ‘rolls about in the boat | ke a barrel of beer in 
Squashy and Washy’s dray ;’—that will soon be rectified. 

* Tne crew started two days before the race, and pulled gently down to 
Henley, merely trying a spirt now and then to prove their wind, when they 
cawe to 4 fine reech, and arrived at the Hart in splendid cor dition—their hands 
as hard as horn, and witbout a blister, owing to Stephen's training and superior 
bees-wax. Not an ounce of spare flesh emong them, even in the Welshmen; 
but skin clear, and weil strained over the staring muscles, with eyes as ‘ bright 
as bricks,’ as Lord Nincompoop very ebly remarked ; he’s always great at a 
simie. Stephen ordered the beefsteaks, ard presided over the cooking of them, 
to ensure their being properly not cooked ; that is, merely just shown the fire 
to produce sufficient perfume and outside colowring to convince the consumers 
they were not performing an act of cannibalism. To wash down this morcean 
j cach man was allowed half a pint of porter, and four glasses of port wine, and 
! 
| 








then Stepben undertcok ‘the character of chambermaid tor that night only,’ 
and saw every man safe in bed ; an example he followed himself, after puting 
on his usual night-cap—fourieen glasses of co!d without, and twenty-eight ci- 
gars— judiciously observing as he bit one end of the last, and missed the candle 
with the other, in endeavouring to light it, ‘I’m not a going to pull nor steer, 
and it’s very hard if I can’t have a little rational recreation !’ 
| ‘Tt was an understood thing throughout the university that any man, who 
| chose, might go to Henley, provided he asked leave of the Dean of his college, 
was back before twelve oclock, and did not go in a tandem, which was very 
| rigidly and very properly forbidden. Our Dean, you know, is a regular trump, 
and though he keeps his teams to their work—never double thongs them unne- 
cessarily, and is always ready togrant all reasonable indulgences. Upon the 
present occasion he showed his usual judgment and kindness, by bargaining 
with Costar and the other proprietors, for two coaches to carry all the men who 
wished to go, to Henley and back at a certain moderate sum ; thereby ensuring 
comfort ani economy tvo. I got leave to go in Kickum’s trap, with three other 
ien— Dick Downe, who was to be waggoner, and wanted to use the long reins ; 
but the Dean would 1 ot hear of it, though Dick brought up fifteen of his most 
intimate friends—presiding geniuses of the ‘Tivy,’ ‘Tally-bo,’ and other 
creck coaches, to certify to his proficie: cy in handling the ribbons; and could 
have produced their wives and families to strengthen his case, if requisite, for 
Dick 1s too fond of all connetred with eoaching co limit bie attentia: o to the 
male branches of the profession. It was no go—so we hed a pair, and a pair 
of good ones— Woodpecker, that kicked Sam Strapper's leg in two, and old 
| Peter that bit a piece out of Will Wisp’s breeches. 

‘Our two friends, who rode bebind, were Solomon, the son of Sir Solomon 
| Singo, the great London ;orter brewer, who is generally known by the svbri- 
| guet of the Knight of Malta, and ‘Fim Tripes, a tresh importation from Char- 
| terhouse ; and, of course, a good judge of London entire. 
| ‘Now, I confess to a little malice in our motives for picking out these two 
| men, we mede sure of a good rise or two out of them during the day. Solo- 

mon is a great ass, very rich and very stingy ; but he consented to pay pikes all 
| the way, provided he was allowed to pay a tune on a tin trumpet in every vil- 
| lage we passed through, and to announce our approach to the various pikemen. 
| He can't bear the slightest allusion to malt in any shape—sma!l-becr, table- 
| ale, XX, or stout, and would not be seen with a pewter in his hand, to get his 
governor a baronetcy. I knew from Tr pe’s talents in that line, he would in- 
| sist on pulling up at every public house on the road, to ‘wash the dust out of 
| his mouth,’ and thereby drive the brewer's boy into hysterics or convulsions. 
Rise No. 1, 
| “You don't know Solomon, so I'll just give you an idea of him. Did you 
| ever see a troop of yeomanry practising what is called post exercise ; that is, 
| learning to cut off human heads by chopping with their swords at a lump of 
| wood like a barber’s block stuck on a barber's pole? because that same pole 
with the block on it will give you no bad notion of Solomon's head and neck— 
shou ders be has none ; but to compensate for the deficiency of his upper build, 
| he displays what the sailors call a remarkable breadth of beam amidships, and 
his legs appear as if he had obtained a grace of the house, or a dispensation 
| from the vice chancellor to wear the ca'f downwards. His face seems as if it 
had been bedly cut out of a frosted savoy, and thatched with red-wheat straw, 
ferret-eyes. and a mouth evidently designed to dispose of asparagus hy the bun- 
| d'e. His dress in the worst possible outré taste of a Regent-street Sunday 
| buck, with gol pins, rings, and chains, as ostentatiously disp'ayed on all parts 
| of his person as if he were training for bagman to a Brummagem jeweller. To 
| crown all, on his nasty soapy red hair, he wears a white beaver tastily turned 
up witb green eaves. He is no beauty you'll allow. 

Tim Tripes, you know, as the b-st bow-oar in our boat—a little thickset 
| fellow, with splendid shoulders and deltvids well developed, full of pluck and 
| science—not Aristotle's, but Mr Jackson's, running a little too much to middle 
| from constitutional unw) lingness to let go a quart of porter before he has seen 
| the bottom of it; a trick acquired from tibbing out down the lane, 1 € Char- 
terhouse lane, to the Ked Cow ; the landlord of which noted public, gencrally 
a retired fighting-man, looked with sovereign contempt on every man and boy 
who ‘ could.’t swallow a kevart hoff at vonce.’ 

* As I knew the little town of Henley would be full to overflowing, I took 
the precaution of wriing to an o'd college frieud to secure satles or stalls 
for the prads. In repty be told me he had succeeded in domg so, at the Bell 
orthe Bull, but from the borrid nature of hs scrawl, resembling Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Sauscrit, and Arabic characters, | could not tell which, so I 
left it to chance, or Providence—which some of our senators consider the 
same thing. 

* Just before we set off, I saw Solomon's tiger busily employed in wiping 
the moisture off his forehead (with the wash. leather, intended for polishing bis 
| mas'er’s wive-glasses), caused, it appeared, from over exertion in trying 0 


| cram a large hamper under the trap, which Solomon kindly informed us, with 
as knowing a look as his ferrety eyes cold convey, contained six bottles of 
goose berry champagne, two of British brandy, and a large rook-pie, with bot- 
tied por'er to match; ‘for you know,’ said he, ‘ they impose dreadful at inns, 
at public times, and we can slip out the back way, sit down in a field, and have 
a good dinner cheap, six bottles of sham champagne—it’s very good though— 
|twelve shillings ;—two of brandy—best British—nine ;—that’s a guinea. 
(M.king use of his fingers for ready reckoners ) ‘The rooks I shot at Nuneham 
a week ago, and got Movher Prig ins to put a cover over them, in exchange 
for an old wai-tcoat—so that don’t count. My governor stands ; orte—we can 
beg abt of salt, and buy a twopenny buster at a baker's shop. Now, if we had 
dined at the inn, we shou'd bave had to pay a guinea apiece, instead of the 
same sum between four of us—for I don’t mean to etand treat except for the 
crow-tart and porter.’ ’ 

«We did not oppose the stingy dog's whim then, but got all our rattletraps 
into the pheaton, as Kickum’s ostler (not to vary from his kin@) called it, and 
started as soon as Woodpecker and old Peter had done kicking and biting 
They went off screwy at first, be ng groggy from overfa-t work ; but os Kick- 
un predicted, ‘as s00n as they got warm, and the jint ile began to act, away 
they went, about twelve miles an hour, thus illustrating Virgil's * vtres acquirid 
| cundo’ We got along well till we came to the Harcourt Arms, at Nuveham. 
Solomon pulled out his tin trampet, and had ju-t commenced 1g0t-tvol-tooing, 
to the evident risk of blowing his front teeth out, when Tripes bawled _ 
* Wo-ho !’—a sound Woodpecker and old Peter willingly obeyed, in spite 0 
! Dick's persuasions lashingly applied. ‘I say, old fellows, you don’t think I'm 
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going to pass the best glass of ale on the road $ Hilio! Mother ye. hr 
out four quarts of the best in the pewters ! Ww hat’s one apiece to beg : : 
I turned round to get a glimpse of Sulomon’s savoy—he was looking daggers 
at Tr pes, and hol ing the tin trumpet up ia the air, like Mr. Harper preparing 
for a flouri-h, inticuting a host.le desceut on the head of his enemy—bat Tim 
doubled his pslm, which was ready exiended for the malt, and merely oheerved 
‘If you do,’ whea the arm dropped listiessly by his side, and * the music’ into 
the road, where it performed a peculiar descrip iv» of pirouette, for two minutes 
in the dust, to Sulomon's hor or—as he had to give a quart of beer to the black- 
smith’s an for wiping it with bis dirty apron. y } 

«+ Here's to you, Mr. musician,’ cried Tripes; ‘come, sink your family fail- 
ing for once, and taste the tap—won’t you!—Then l’lido it for you The hand 
and head went gradually and beautiful y back together, until the initials of Mary 
Thomson were visible at the bottom of the cup, and he found breath to say, 
All right, Dick! the gentleman with red hair will pay you as we come back, 

ther Bung, oy! by!’ 

< 7 Faia ag Aa i was a shame, and said he'd be blowed if he would—and 
sulked and grumbled to Dorchester, where the conceit of his musical abilities 
got the better of his temper, and he blew his tin vociferously, till the White 
Hart appeared in view, when Tripes again cried ‘ Wo ho! capital porter, here. 
Landlord! four pints best stout.’ It was only three miles from our last pull up, 
so we positively declined. But Tripes insisted on Ais allowance, taking espe- 
cial care, in hand ng it into the tap, to drup a teacupful over Solomon's new 
white kerseymeres, and drank it leisur:ly, to enjoy, wih one eye, the spi eful 
look of vinsictiveness depic ed on his victim’s face, as he carefuily removed the 
‘stain upoo his honour’ with a refulgent red pocket-handkerchief, till Tripes 
cried ont, ‘All right, the gentieman in beery breeches will pay as we come 
back.’ 

“ About a mile further is a little place ca!led Shillingford, with two road side 
houses just opposite each other, where Tripes wanted to stop again to see 
whether a proper sense of competition had s imulated the respective land o:ds 
to brew some'h ng a little better than common, but his usual * Wo-ho '’ woul: 
not have succeeded, for Dick was awake to his p'ans by this time, and was cut- 
ting into Woodpecker and old Peter u mercifully, had not the wa'er-troughs 
on either side of the road proved as tempting to the nags as the words ‘ real 
home brewed,’ did to Tripes. There we were! 
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fouling, and the victory was to belong to the party wuo passed first under the 
bridge. 

* Just before the start, every inch of ground that could command a view of 
the river ou either side, was occupied by gazers of a! so:ts and size>—loris and 
ladies, Jans and Jinntes, saints and sinneis, cockaeys and coavtry bumpkins— 
it was an universal ho.iday in that part of the world ; and Miss Martineau might 
have applied her preventive check, without any fear of restraining the popula- 
tion upon this occasion. 

“The Oxtoid boat belonged to Balliol Coll., built by Davis and King ; the 
Cambridge was a bran-new turn out or Serle’s, and one ot the neatest I ever 
saw; though it str.ck me, when I examined her on shore as she was being 
greased, that she was too crank for the crew that were to pull in her—all men 
of weight and inches; perhaps, two finer crews were never seen; but our men 
were rather the longer and lighver in their corpuscu/a, of the two 

*Ateight o'clock precisely, the order was given for ‘ Up with your oars ;’ 
and in two minutes at the word ‘ Olf,’ they diopped them in beautifully—as 
one man; but a cry of ‘False start,’ owing to some litt e dispute about the ex- 
act distance from blade to tlede, caused them to beckwater, and prepare again. 
In five minutes the referees made all right, aid ‘ Off she goes,’ was egaincried 
Away they went! and before they got three hundred yards, my ex; erienced 
eye could see that my conjecture about the London boat, was quite correct — 
She dipped in the bows every stroke, as if they were going to pull her under 
water, aud rocked fecrfully until they got into good time. The short stroke too, 
with the back quite straight, and the arms doing all the work, would not do on 
smooth water, comp red with the long pul! chrough the water, a: d quick feather 
vut of it, of the Oxford men, who gained rapidly u;on, and soon passed their 
rivals, taking the inside place 1 was close upon them both, end could hear the 
steady cry of the steersman, ‘Go it, my blues—beautifully pulled !—turee 
minutes more, end your work's done—they ‘ose ground (water he meant) every 
moment—steady !—n» yhurry—keep the old st-oke!—backs duwn on the 
thwarts,’ from the Oxford boat ; and the ‘ By George, we're beaten !—quick:n 
your s'roke— don’t you go back so, you No. 3—pull for heaven's sake!’ of the 
Cambridge ! 

**T pul ed up about a quarter of a mile from the britge, being quite satisfied 
how it was going, and tho oughly blown from the speed aud nature of my ex+r- 


Woodpecker, who was on the | tions; for no one, who has not tried it, knows what ‘running up’ with an eight- 


near side, making for the left-hand trough, and old Peter doggedly determined | oar means—the sno''s wire wofully taken to that day, being s-oved, unreserv- 
to reach the other on the right—each horse being ably assisted in his struggles | edly, some into the river, others into ditches, by the wore au fait Oxonians. 
by the ustler and landlord of the house for which be was showing so decided a | 


preference, when the landladies endeavoured to seduce the gentlemen on the:r | that the victory was won by the Ox ord men, with one hundred yards to 


sides 


Dick «ropped his whip in despair, sing g ‘ How happy could I be with | spare!!! 


‘*A tremeadous shout, and the strik ng up of the church beis, proclaimed 


I jumped into a punt with poor Stephen, and by dint of hs superior 


either!’ and the ‘ war of words’ between the adberents of the centre gauche and | geveralship, go’ on the opposite bank in time to see our crew land ; avd the 
| best proof of their excellent condition wes, that not one man was so d stressed 


the centre drovte, was at length a layed by Tripes calling out ‘ A plague on both 
your houses—Mrs. left hand house! bring two quirts of your best! Mrs. right- 
hand, ditto! ditto !—Left-hand ostler!—right-hand ditto!—the gentleman in 
the harmonic line will give you sixpence a-pice, to biing each «f those horses a 
pot of beer, and if they won't drink it, you can do it for them, and favour them 
with a bucket of wa erin exchange’ Solomon’s demurrer was usel- ss—we all 
swore we hai no money, so he paid for all, taking his change to the uttermost 
farthing, and grumbling ‘ Here's a pretty go—I'm to stand Sam all day !’ 
“We go’ off again as quickly as we could, for fear we should be involved in 
a discussion between T.ipes and the opposition landlords, as to which was the 
best brewer ; a question he would not have ventured 'o decide without critically 
investigating the contents of every barrel in their cellars. However, he seem 
ed willing to move on, as he knew that B ason was only a mile and a half far- 
ther. anid tht => me to .' 2p ond feed ourselves and the prads at the White 
Hart. 
“As ill-luck would have it, just as we turned into the gateway of that inn in 
good style, Solomon melodiously saluting the house with evident self satisfac 
tion, aud anticipating the praises of ‘the boys,’ the Alert was standing there, 
with the horses put to. and Black Will in the act of mounting the box with the 
reins and whip iu his off-hand. Whether his team had no ‘ music in their souls,’ 
or were anxious, and had a horror of horns, I can't say ; but they all four began 


dancing out of tune and the yard, before Wili had gained the box, whence he 


‘came down with a run,’ as the Jack tars say, and was dragged some little dis- 
tance by the reius before the horses could be s'opped ‘. 

‘* Now those who know the ‘ Black Prince,’ as Mr. Bowers was cal'ed when 
he worked on that coach (though one wag was wicked enough to suggest that 
the tile was acquired from his having been seen at a battle of A-gin court), 
must be well aware that his excessive politeness would be rather tried by so un- 
pleasant an ejectment from ‘his seat’ He rose gracefully—gave the reins and 
whip to the horsekeeper—made signs to boo's to rub him down, and then walk 
ed deliberately up to poor Solomon, who had been viewing these proceedings 
with feelings verging on insanity ; and touching his hat with his usual urbanity, 
and putting his heavy foot on the horn, and crushing it flat, said, ‘ Jim Spooney ! 
—nhext time you wants to practise on that there bugle, perch yourself some- 
where or ather, where there ain't uv horses nor hasses to hear you.’ Then 
turning round to Dick, who was looking “eprecatingly, and shaking him by the 
band much more affectionately than his own father would or could have done, 
whispered loudly enough for the whole assembly to hear, ‘ Dick! I thought 
‘ts how you was too far advanced to put such an hass as that into a guard's 
place !—Why, his werry looks ’ud ruin the best consarn on the road.’ Dick 
made an humble apo'ogy, and an offer of a libation, which Will accepted, in 
the shape of two glasses of cold brandy-end water, concentrated into one, and 
then mounted his box and drove off for Henley, with his fourteen outside and 
six in—the supernumeraries being show'd-red, ‘in course !” 

“* Solomon was too deeply engaged in trying (furtunately without success— 
men being at a premium in Benson) to procure a new musical instrument, to 
join us in a quiet kidney and a glass uf Curagoa, though we made him pay, un- 
der the former successful plea of having no tin ike himself, and a threat of 
Shrub's, suggested by ourse ves, that he wou'd detain him, and have him up be- 
fore a beak. if he did not. Dick was so anxious to overtake the Alert, and beat 
his dark friend into Heuley, that poor Woo {pecker and old Peter were forced to 
kick and bite in evident disgust at being put-to before they had properly digest- 
ed their provender. 

“Talking of provender, I must tell you a story: A juvenile commercial, out 
on his first journey, arrived at the inn te which he had been recommended by 
his pred cessor, and to come it double strong, disdained to use the language of 
other men, telling the ostler to * provender his quadraped while he discussed his 
chop.’ 

‘** Mr. Rub‘emdown not knowing the precise interpretation of this oracular 
order, mentioned it to an old travelier in the Manchester line, who wickedly in- 
terpreted it to mean, ‘ crop his mane and ears close, and cut his tail down to a 
short duck,’ which was accordingly done, much to the osiler's satisfaction, under 
the ful! anticipat on of a double fee fr despatch. 

«When tne gentleman ordered his gig, and having paid his score was about 
to mount, he swore in a most indecent manner, that * that ‘orse was not his'n. 
but another man’s ;’ nor would he be convinced to the contrary until Rub'em- 
down fetched the stray attributes and replaced them as well as he could, mak- 
ing his identity undeniable. I need not say he never showed at the same house 
again. 

“We got over the next five miles without a check, although it is all against 
collar; and Dick jockeyed Tr pes at Nettlebed, by jerking his elbow violently 
— his mouth, just as we got to the Red Lion, thereby preventing the usual 
* Wo-ho !’ and by tipping Wo sdpecker and Peter a * short Tommy,’ 7. ¢, stick- 
ing an enormous large shirt-pin, in the shape of a coach-pole and splinter-bars, 
into their quarters, which engaged their attention too much to allow them-to 
see the water trough by the ruad side, we got close up to the Alert just at the 
commencement of the fair-mile, where Dick began to make play to pass Will; 
but the ole stager was too deep for him, and commenced the jostling system, 
which so amazed our churioteer, that seeing what he conceived a good opening 
to turn out on the turf, and give Will the go-by, he tried it on, and upset us 
very easily, but ludicrously, into a ci-devant gravel-pit, to the great amusement 
of every one but ourselves. However, the only harm done, was from a violent 
— ot Woodpecker's, judiciously administered on Solomon's centre of gravity, 
Suds whemane © 1o te eee 
the clods, ‘ we up and tte hem,’ ‘iis dies tas Will! ve ee 

r them,’ getting into the town just as Will had touch 
ed his leit and his fees. 

‘We pulled up at the Bell, and found my friend had got us a capital two- 
stalled stable, im which we saw our nags comfortably locked up with full racks 
and mangers, and toddled off 10 the Hart to see bow the crews looked, and hear 
= 4 hey as to the result. We ordered dinner at five, as the race was to 
eel cnap tee a9 oe saying a word to Solomon, and ou our return from 
teamed with gulesaen, est rome found a nice dish of stewed eels, fried perch, 
Reading espemene @ a Se hes and salad, and roasted pigeons, with lots of 
Seitod ant tak aaltie he table. Solomon was tnissing , and just as we had 
iuea, se ar og wpe pop’ of Champagne was heard, he made his 

— ad fixed on a nice quiet corner for the crow-tart and 
gooseber y,’ but bolted again when he saw we were otherwise engaged, looking 
exasperated at our extravagance, and buttoning up both his trousers’ pockets, as 
a ry we 4 to pay for ourselves this tine. 

ut tot ev , 
down to the » Ae sali F ng See Eee Se ore 
by their colours. Oxford ‘true ng Iniles below Henley bridge, distinguished 
arranged by the umpires in a. viet, | ambridge, pink ; and every thng was 

here was a toss fur choice of side go reyes way, without any wrangliny. 
und of stems, they chose the bent “ which was won by the Cambridge men ; 
’ nos 1 their bows, as the rive 

sharp curve to the left, between the lock ° 
€ s and the town, 


ws pulled gently 


r forms a rather 
There was to bo no 














as to be obliged to be helped out of the boat. Our opponents came in rather 
move distressed, but stil! not much the matt+r. Sucha shouting was s!il going 
on, that it was impossible to hear anything said until Stephen thundered out 
‘Now, my true blues! as much porter as you like!’ And I heard one of the 
vic'ors say, as he set an emptied quart-cup on the table at Mrs. Dixon's, ‘If 
nectar did not mean Lonvon porter, he did not know what did.’ 

** You, who have been so often at such scenes on the banka of Isis, will easily 
imagine the whole affair; nor will you require me to describe the supper given 
by the vanquished tut e conquerors—the compliments mutually given and re 
ceived—the toasts drank—and last, thouzh by no means /east, the quantity ard 
quality of |quds absorbed. More unfl nching candidates for the favour of fatter 
Bacchus never drained Cyathi. Nor wee the muses neglected, ‘ Nine times 
niue’ was the cry of the night! I shall finish my letter by recording the final 
adventures of our partie carrée. 

‘“‘ As for myself, I had an invitation to take coffee, at the house of my friend 
whorn I have mentioned before as the procurer of ournags’ temporary domic le~, 
and being a little bit of a vocalist, passed two or three ple sant hours standing 
over a pianoforte, and a very fixe girl, to whom I was well contented to sing 
second. However, when tea o'clock arrived, I tore myself away from my 
fair chantress or enchantress, whichever you please to call ber, in order to get 
Dick, Tripes and Solumon ready to start—for we had promised the Dean not 
to be later than twelve o'clock. This, however, I found to be no easy matter 
and returned to my friend's house after half an hour’s vain search, to consult 
him on the best means of getting out of my difficulties. One of the parties 
relieved me speedily if not pleasantly. Just fancy my horror on hearing a 
scuffling sort of noise at the door of the drawing-room, which was filled with 
company, and seeing my friend Tripes very bosky, holding on by the doorpost 
on either side, and in a husky, hiccuping tone, requesting te be informed ° if 
our drag was at the Bel or the Buil!—tie Bull or the Beil!’ adding, for the 
information of the ladies, that ‘he'd tried every tap in the town, and never 
tasted such very bad beer in all his life.’ [ran at him vicious, and carried him 
vi et armis, with my friend’s as-istance, in spice of his spiteful kicks and bites, 
into the s able-yard, where we laid hin on a truss of straw, and sponged his 
head with cold pump water, which soon had the desired effect. On his re- 
covery he laid it all to the beer being brewer's trash, and requested to taste my 
friend's private tep, assuring him half a pint would be the making of him. My 
expostulations were useless ; and while my host was gone to give the neces- 
sary, or rather unnecessary orders, he entertained me with a discussion on the 
merits of a large two-handed pump, down Charterhouse, and its wonderful effi- 
cacy in remedying the effects of Red Cow—‘ pumps up ten gallons a minute, 
and as cold as ice,—hiccup !—never knew it fail !’ 

**f got him safe to the Bell at last, and locked him in with Woodpecker, and 
old Peter, giving the os'ler str ct charge not to supply him with any liquids but 
water. Then I proceeded on another voyage of discovery, and arrived at the 
White Hart just in time to see Will start with about half his cargo. With his 
usual judgment he had stowed the soberest men outside; the very drunken 
ones, seven in number, were compressed inside with the doors screwed up to 
prevent their opening them, and tumbling out on the road, and the windows 
nailed down for fear they should cut themselves with the glasses. No objec- 
tion was made to these arrangements for none of the seven could articulate.— 
When, however, he proceeded to strap three or four ha/f bosky men ‘o the roof 
of the coach, so firm and strong a resis’ance was made, that he found it neces 
sary to borrow three of Bowling’s kicking-s'raps, and a pair of darbies (7. ¢., 
handcuffs) of the constable, befure his endeavours were crowned with success 
I inquired if he had seen Dick lately, and I heard with joy that he was then in the 
bar smoking a pipe with the coachman aud guard of the Stroud mail down.-— 
He was sober at present, as he had been drinking tea with the coachman’s 
wife, in his absence—coffee with the guard's sister, and was going to play at 
cribbage or dominoes with another jehu's daughter, but left her in disgust when 
he discovered that her governor ouly druv a pair. 

‘*T assisted him in finishing his glass of fwist, wh'ch is coach-Latin for half 
gin and half brandy-and-water, aud carried him off rather sulky, to assist in the 
search for Solomon. Al!l our endeavours, for a time, were fruitless; he had 
not been seen since he left the yard, with the hamper under his arm, by any 
one. It struck me ali of a sudien, that having ivt mated an intention uf dining 
economically al fresco, he hed made for the fields in the rear of the house, and 
as it was a brilliant moonlight night we explored in that direction, with success , 
for be ng attracted by faint hip! burrahs! uttered in ‘ childish trebles,’ we di- 
rected our steps towards then, and discovered two little chimney sweepers, 
and a charity-school boy, engaging themselves on the crow tart and gooseberry 
wine of poor Solomon who was lying dread-drunk on his back, undertne bushes, 
lovingly embracing a fly-driver, quite as drunk as himself. 

** Dick, in spite of Mr. Martin’s sct, pulled him by the legs out of the bushes, 
with a stoical disregard of the laceratious caused by the thorns, and so strong 
was the sudden attachment formed between the two votaries of Bacchus, that 
in dregging Solomon out, he drew the fly-man with him. 

“‘T afterwards learved that Solomon, finding the hamper rather heavy and in- 
convenient to carry, had engaged the assistance of the fly-man, who was id ing 
about the yard, to carry it for him to his ‘ quict corner,’ under the promise of a 
bottle of porter as a reward. The flavour of the porter pleased his palate so 
well, that he returned after an hour's time, to offer his services in carry’.¢ the 
hamper back, in hopes of obtaining a second edition. To his great deligut, he 
found Solomon so far gone from original sobriety, and in so generous a hu- 
mour that he unhesitatingly accepted his invitation to partake of the remain- 
der of the crow tart and a bottle of gooseberry. Though the rooks were not 
much the better for having been killed a week, and the steak on which they 
rested was very tough, they contrived between them to demolish nearly all of 
the pie and the porter; the wine, however. took a very sudden and powerful 
effect upon them, which they endeavoured to remedy by imbibing nearly all 
the British brandy, The result was, both were so beastly drunk that they fell 
in each other's arms. The little chummies and the charity-boy found them by 
accident, as they were cutting round the town the back way, to see the hire 
works—being supposed by their fond parents to be safe in bed—and thought it 
a pity that two such intemperate beings should be exposed to further tempta- 
tion if they chanced to recover; so they charitably resolved to remove the 
wrritamenta ma'orum by finishing the little that was left. When we came up 
they were each engaged in guggling a bottle of gooseberry, to ‘the health of 
the gen'l'man as didn't know how to stop when he'd bad enough.’ 

“We left them to take care of the hamper and the fly-man (who had todrive 
the Mayor of Maidenhead, his wife, and vine little aspirants for the mace to 
their home after the fireworks, whch had justcommenced, were over,) and car- 
ried Solomon into the stab'e to Tripes, who was now nearly sober, and pro 
mised to behave well for the rest of the night, if we would let bim out. 

‘* What was to be done? it was folly to think of starting with Solomon in 
such a condition ; so we agreed to let Tripes physic him and stay one hour to 








into the Bell in state of ecstasy, and retumed with a jug of hot water, into 
which he was indus rivusly stirring the contents of two mustard-p»ts ;—this he 
managed in a most scientific way, to administe: as a drench to poor Solomon, 
after be had removed his stuck, and unbuttoned his shirt collar; we then set 
him up in a corver slant.ng-dicularly aud left him. 

‘‘ The fireworks were very fine, but the night was finer and spoiled their ef- 
fect ; it was tvv light for lights, so we humoured Dick and ran to ree the mail 
start. We were just in time—for there were about twenty Oxtord men har- 





nessed to it by ropes and all sorts of contrivances, dragging it off at about ten 
miles an hour—to the horror of Dick's frie.d the coachman, the msides and 
outs, and the guerd’s who had to ran with the bags in one hand and the pair of 
| wheelers in the otler, nearly a mile and a balf before he could catch them. 

“ Tripes, who was gazing maliciously at tte large image fixed over the inn- 
door, intended to rep:esent a white hart (a sketch !rom nature, having golden 
hoofs, red eyes, nose, avd ears, enormous green antlers, aud no tail,) suggested 
tu about forty or fiity surrounding undergraduates, that it was positively cruel to 
keep so n’ble an animal in a s'tuation where he could get nothing to eat or 
drink, and proposed with their ass stance to remove him to a more natural lay 
in Mr. Mavtland’s park. This act of disinterested benevolence was speedily 
effected by means «f a cart-rope, amidst the cheers of a sympathizing mob of 
snobs and the uscle-s exp*stulations of the landiord. 

‘An energetic special in his zeal for the maintenance of order, collared 
Tripes, who hates an authority at all times, and was not likely to submit quiet- 
ly to a great overgrown baker, because he had a constable’s staff in his hand, so 

he replied to his threat of * pulling him up before the beaks,’ by hitting him 
| exceeding!y hard in the wind, and calling out for ‘a ring!’ which was qu ckly 
| formed, and the special carried home in |. ss than five minutes alter, with his 
face smashed to a pu!p, and his mol res rendeied unfit for mas ication. 

‘© We took Stepnen Davis's advice and * cut our lucky’ at once. The dose 
had fortuna'ely operated successfully on Solomon, who was just able to sit up 
in the trap when properly tied in with a halter; so we paid our bill and told 
Dick ‘ to slack his hand,’ ali the way to Benson, where we meant to sup. We 
arrived there about half-pa-t twelve, and found them just shutting up. The 
cook was standing in the kitchen flattering himself his work was over for the 
night, and about to wash down the fatigues of a hard day with a glass of warm 
brandy-and-water, when Dick ru-hed in, se‘zed the goblet and swallowed its 
contents, befure the puzzled chef de cuisine, could stretch out his greasy fist 
to prevent him. He was so disgusted at the unceremonious usage he had met 
with, that he rudely declined broiling any ham for us, until Tripes knocked him 
down with the flat side of a ‘best York,’ weighing two or three and twenty 
pounds, seized his large knife, and proceeded 'o act as his deputy at the grid- 
iron. This brought him to his senses and the fire. His mgenuity was dis- 
played to our satisfac'i n, and his injured honour repaired by an un imited or- 
der for brandy-and water for himself and the waiter. When both these worthies 
were disposed of under the die-ser, we yielded to the fascinating request of 
the barmaid and Mrs. Shrub, ‘ to let them bave a little sleep,’ and set off home 
about four in the morning. 

“On the road, we, that is D'ck and I, who were neither of us much amiss, 
were engaged in form ng our plans for spolozizing sa'isfactorily 10 the Dean — 
On one poiut we fully agreed : to lay all the blame on poor Sulomon, who was 
fast asleep, lashed to the back of the trap and Tripes’s erm. He, Tripes, being 
cozy and afraid of falling out if he indulged in a nap without suci due pre- 
cautions. , 

“ We got to college about five o'clock, and found the gates just opened, 

hurried Solomon to bed, undressing and locking him safe in bis :ooms; we 
hen took his splash new coat, and the rest of his dress, anu we 
nearest meadow, where we immersed them in a green, muddy ditch, and then 
trailed them along the dusty road; giving them a friendly stamping with our 
dirty boots now end then, by way of varie:y, and finally strewed them about 
his :ooms in drunken disorder. We then ob'ained a commons of new bread, 
and extracting a piece of crumb, about the size of a cricket-ball, entered Solo- 
mon’s bedroom, and without his being at all conscious of the fact, ted it firmly 
on his right cheek, with a whte pocket handkerchief, to represent a swelled 
face; and by a judic ous commixture of red and black ink, applied to his right 
optic, succeeded in msking him a very effective bleck eye. ? 

All these ariangements being completed, I ran across quad to the Dean’s 
reoms. He was up and dressing for chapel—I put ona very long face, and 
told h'm a very piteous tale of the trouble Solomon had given us ali the day, 
and of his own obstinate determination to have his share of driving, though un- 
quelified for the art ; the result of which was, that he had upset himself into a 
gravel-pit, after we had fortunately jumped out to avo.d the danger which we 
saw was 0 herwise inevitable. 

“*Ts he hurt?’ ; 

«A little, sir, but we have put him to bed, and he is now asleep; will you 
look at him, and say if we can do any thing more for him?” 

“Certainly.” He returned with me, and found every thing as I had said— 
being satisfied from the horrid object he saw in bed, and the state of the * cloth- 
ing department,’ that ‘we must have experienced a great deal of annoyance 
from a man who gave way to such a disgus!ing vice as Intoxica'ion. 

*' So ended our day at Henley, old fellow, and so ends the letter of 

* Yours, as ever, 


ah 





“ Wittiam Wypeawake. 

“ P, S. Solomon’s governess and two sisters, who had i-vited themselves to 
the commemoration, arrived very opporttinely—they found him in the state we 
had left him, and are all three at this present moment in violent convulsions— 
dreading the irreparable loss of the ‘dear sweet boy,’ and relieving their con- 
sanguinal feelings, in the intervals between the fits, by threatening to take the 
law, against the naughty young gen lemen who had secuced their beloved re- 
lative—the brutes—into so degrading an dangerous a state. Tripes ‘ wishes 
they may get it,’ and Dick confidently affirms that ‘ that cock won’t fight.’ ” 





—— 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITION. 


CAPTAIN FITZROY'S JOURNAL. VOL. II. 


(The following, which is ex'racted from Capt. Fitzroy’s Journal while survey- 
ing the coast of the Southern part of this continent, gives some account of the 
natives of Terra del Fuego ] 

The interes’ felt about the natives of the southern extremity of the earth, re- 
commends the accoun's of them as the fittest portio:s we can extract for the 
illustration of these volumes in a pupular per o.ical; and «e, therefore, select 
a few particulars relative to the four Fuegians brought to England by our coun- 
trymen. One of them died of swal pox soon after landing; and the others 
were conveyed to Walthamstow. On their route, and of their arrival, the fol- 
lowing incidents are related :— 

“* Passing Charing Cross, there was a start and exclamation of astonishment 
from York. ‘ Look !’ he said, fixing his eyes on the lion upon Northumberland 
House, which he certainly thought slive, and walking there. I never saw him 
shew such sudden emotion at any o hertime. They were much pleased with 
the rooms prepared for them at Walthamstow ; and the schoolmaster and bis 
wife were equally pleased to find the future inmates of their house very well 
disposed, quiet, and cleanly peop'e, instead of fierce and dirty savages. At 
Walthamstow they remained trom December 1830 tll October 1831. * * 

** Considerable progress was made by the boy and girl; but the man was 
hard toe teach, except mechanically. He took interest in smith’s or carpenter's 
work, and paid attention to what he saw and heard about animals ; but he re- 
luctantly assisiec in garden work, and had a great dislike to learning to read.— 
By deyrees, a good many words of their own languages were cw lected (the 
boy’s differed from thot of the mana and the g rl ) and some interesting informa- 
tion was acquired respecting their own native habits and ideas. ‘They gave 
no particular 'roubl» ; were very healthy ; and the two younger ones became 
gteat favourites wheiever they were known.” 

A fr. Matthews accompanied them on their return, to proceed among their 
tribe w'th them, and endeavour to promote their civilisativn and welfare. On 
approaching the coast we are told :— ; 

‘Our Fuegian compan’ons seemed to be much elated at the certainty of 
being so near their own country ; and the boy was never tired of telling us how 
excellent his land was—how glad his friends would be to see him—and how 
well they would treat us in return for our kindness to him.” 

‘* Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
Th.s is my own, my native land !” 

Fven these poor savages rejoiced in their wild, barren, and stormy rocks !— 
As they coasted aleng :— 

“« Several natives were seen in this day's pul! ; but as Jemmy told us they 
were not his friends, and often made war upon his people, we held very little 
intercourse*with them York laughed heartily at the first we saw, calling them 
large moukeys ; and Jemmy assured us they were not at all like his people, who 
were very good and very clean. Fuegia was shocked and ashamed ; she hid 
herself, and would not look at them a second time. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the change which three years only bad made in their ideas, and to notice 
how completely they had forgotien the appearance and habits of their former 
assoc ates; for it turned out that Jemmy’s own tribe was as mferior in every 











way as the worst of those whom he and York called ‘ monkeys—di:ty—fools 
—not men.’ . ° . a 


‘ This evening we reached a cove near the Murray Narrow; and from a 


| sinall party ef Tekeenica natives, Jemmy’s friends, whom we found there, he 


ard of his mother-and brothers, but found that his father was dead.— 


see the effect of the dose, the fireworks, and the Stroud mail start. Tripes ran | Poor Jemmy looked very grave and mysterious at the news but shewed 
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_ him before she hastened away to secure her canoe, an‘ hide her property, all she 





ae other symptom of sorrow. He reminded Bennett of the dream (related in 
the previous chapter,) and then went for some green branches, which ne burned, 
watching them with a solemn look : after which he talked and lavghed as usual, | 
never ouce, of his own accord, recurring to the subjec: of his father’s decease. 
The language of this small party, who were the first of Jemmy’s own tribe 
whom we met, seemed softer and less guttural thin those of the ‘bud men 
whem we ha: passed near the clay cliffs; and the people seemed much better 
disposed, though as abject and degraded in outward appearance as any Fuegians 
Thad everseen. There were three men and two women: when first we were 
seen they all ran away, but upon two of our party landing ani advancing quiet- 
ly, the men returned and were soon at their ease. Jemmy and York then 
tried to speak to them ; but to our surprise, ard much to my sorrow, we found 
that Jemmy had almost forgotten his native language, and that, of the two, 
York, although belonging to another tribe, was rather the best interpreter. In 
a few minutes the natives comprehended that we shou'd do them no harm; 
and they then called back their women, who were hid ng in the woods. and es- 
tablished themselves, very confidently, in a wigwam within a hundied yards of 
our tents. * ss nf " * 

“ Being within a few hours’s pull (row) of Jemmy's ‘own land,’ which he 
called Woollya, we all felt eager, though anxious, and I was much grat fied by 
seeing that Matthews still looked at bis hazardous undertaking as steadily as 
ever, betraying no symptom of hesitation The attentions which York pid to 
his intended wife, Fuegia, afforded moch amusement to our party. He had 
long shewn himself a'tached to her, and had gradually becoine excessively jea 
jous of her good-will. If any one spoke to her, he watched every word if he 
‘was not sitting by her side, h» grumbled sulkily ; but if he was accidentally 
separated, and obliged to go in a different boat, his behaviour became sullen and 
mrese. This evening he was quizzed so much about her tvat he became 
seriously angry, and [ was obliged to interpose to prevent a quarrel between him 
and ene of his steadiest friends. * * * * * 

“ Canoes continued to arrive; their owners hau!ed them ashore on the beach, 
gent the women and children to old wizwams at a little distance, and has'ened 
themselves to see the strangers. While I was engaged in watching the pro- 
ceedings at our encampment, and poor Jemmy was getting out of temper at the 
qe zzings he had to endure on accoun! of his c untrymen, whom he had extolled 
se highly until in sight, a deep voice was heard shouting from acanoe more than 
2 mile distant: up started Jemmy from a big full of nails and tools which he 
‘was distributing, leaving ‘hem to be scrambled for by those nearest, and, upon 
& repetition of the shout, exclaimed, ‘My brother!’ He then told me that it 
was his eldest brother's voice, «nd perched himself on a large stone to watch the 
ecanee, which approached slowly, being small, and loaded with several people 
When it arrived, instead of an eager meeting, there was a cautious circumspec- 
tion which astonis'ed us. Jemmy walked slowly to meet the party, consisting 
of his mother, two sisters, and four brothers The old woman hardly looked at 


possessed—a basket con aining tinder. fire-stene, paint, &c , and a bundle of fish. 
The girls ran off with her withouc even looki: g at Jemmy ; and the brothers 
{a man and three boys) stood still, stared, walked up to Jemmy, and all round 
him, without uttering a word. Animals when they mect shew far more anima- 
tion and anxiety than was displayed at this meeting. Jemmy was evidently 
much mortified, and to add to his confusion and disappointment, as (well as my 
own, he was unable to talk to his brothers, except by broken sentences, in which 
English predominated. After a few minutes had elapsed, his elder brother be- 
gan to talk to him; but although Jemmy understood what was said, he could 
net reply. York and Fuegia were able to understand some words, but could 
not, or vid not choose tospeak. This first evening of ourstay at Woollya was 
rather an anxious one ; for aithough the natives seemed inclined to be quite 
friendly, and they all left us at sunset, according to their invariable practice, it 
was hard to say what mischief might not be planned by so numerous a party, 
fancying, as they probably would, that we were inferior to them in strenath, be- 
cause so few in number. Jemmy passed the evening with his mother and bro- 
thers, in their wigwam, but returned to us to sleep. York, also, and Fuegia, 
were going about among the natives at their wigwams, and the good effect of 
their intercourse and explanations, such as they were, was visible next day 
(24th) in the confident, familiar manner of the throng which surrounded us 
while we began to dig ground for gardens, as well as cut wood for larce wig- 
wams, in which Matthews and his party were to be established. Canoes still 
mers oe their owners seemed as well-disposed as the rest of the natives, 
many of whom assisted us in carrying wood, « ging s of gras 
mar to thatch the wigwams which they ge Big ecg - es nt 
‘ , uy pleasant 
sheltered spot, near a brook of excellent water. One wigwam was for Mat- 
thews, another for Jemmy, and a third for York and Fuegia. York told me 
that Jemmy’s brother was ‘very much friend,’ that the country was ‘very good 
land,’ and that he wished to stay with Jemmy and Matthews. A small ‘plot of 
ground was selected near the wigwams, and, durmg our stay, dug, planted, and 
sowed with potatoes, carrots, turnips, beans, peas, lettuce, onions, leeks, and 
cabbages. Jemmy soon clothed his mother and brothers, by the assistance of 
his friends. Fora garment which I sent the old woman, she returned me a 
large quantity of fish, all she had to offer; and when she was dressed, Jemmy 
brought her to see me. His brothers speedily became rich in old clothes, nails, 
and tools, and the eldest were soon known among the seamen as Tommy But- 
ton an® Harry Button, but the younger ones usually staid at their wigwams, 
which were about a quarter of a mile distant. So quietly did affairs proceed, 
that the following day (25th) a few of our people we ¢t on the hills in search of 








guanacoes: many were seen, but they were too wild to approach. An old 
man arrived who was said to be Jemmy’s uncle, his father’s brother; and many 
strangers came, who seemed to belong to the Yapoo Tekeenica tribe Jemmy 
did not like their visit; he said they were bad people, ‘no friends.’ * * * 

“ During the four days in which we had so many natives about us, of course 
some thefts were committed, but nothing of consequence was stolen. I saw one 
man talking to Jemmy Button, while another picked his pocket of a knife, and 
even the wary York lost something, but from Fuegia they did not take a single 
article ; on the contrary, their kindness to her was remarkable, and among the 
women she was quite a pet. * * * In the evening Matthews and his party 
—Jemmy, York, and Fuegia—went to their abode in the three new wigwams. 
In that made for Matthews, Jemmy also took up his quarters at first; it was 
high and roomy for such a construction; the space overhead was divided by a 
floor of boards, brought from the ship, and there most of Matthews’ stores were 
placed ; but the most valuable articles were deposited in a box, which was hid 
in the ground underneath the wigwam, where fire could not reach. 
was steady, and as willing as ever; neither York nor Jem 
doubt of their being all well-treated. * * 

‘Some natives soon appeared, and, though few in number, were inclined to 
givetrouble. It was evident they did not know the effect of fire-arms; for if 
a musket were pointed at them, and threatening gestures used, they only made 
faces at us, and mocked whatever we did. Finding them more and more inso- 
lent and troublesome, I preferred leaving them, to risking a struggle, in which 
it might become necesssary to fire, at the hazard of destroying life. Twelve 
armed men, therefore, gave way to six unarmed, naked savages, and went 


on to another cove, where these annoying, because ignorant, natives could not 
see us. 


Matthews 
my had the slightest 
* 


On returning, after the brief absence from the new settlement, it was found 
in a deplorable state :— 

“ Matthews gave a bad account of the prospect which he saw before him, and 
told me that he did not think himself safe among such a set of utter savages as 
he found them to be, notwithstanding Jemmy’s assurances to the contrary. 
No violence had been committed beyond holding down his head by force, as if 
ia contempt of his strength; but he had been harshly threatened by several 
men, and from the signs used by them, he felt convinced they would take his 
life. During the last few days, his time had been altogether occupied in watching 
his prsperty. At first there were only a few quiet natives about him, who were 
inoffensive ; but three days after our departure, several canoes full of strangers 
to Jemmy’s family arrived, and from that time Matthews had had no peace by 
day, and very little rest at night. Some of them were always on the look-out 
for an opportunity to snatch up and run off with some tool or article of cloth- 
ing, tnd others spent the greater part of each day in his wigwam, asking for 
every thing they saw, and often threatening him wheu he refused to comply 
with their wishes. Mure than one man went out in a rage, and returned im- 
mediately with a large stone in his hand, making signs that he would kill Mat- 
thews if he did not give him what was demanded. Sometimes a party of them 
gathered round Matthews, and, if he had nothing to give them, teased him by 
a the hair of his face, pushing him about, and making mouths at him. 

is ouly partisans were the women ; now and then he left Jemmy to guard the 
hut, and went to the natives’ wigwam, where the women always received him 
kindly, making room for him by their fire, and giving him a share of whatever 
food they had, without asking for any thing in return. " * 

“York and Fuegia fared very well ; they lost nothing ; but Jemmy was sadly 
plundered, even by his own family. Our garden, upon which much labour had 
been bestowed, had been trampled over repeatedly, although Jemmy had done 
his best to explain its object and prevent people from walking there. When 
questioned about it, he looked very sorrowful, and, with a slow shake of the 
head, said, ‘ My people very bad ; great fool ; know nothing at all 
fool.’ It was soon decided Matthews should not remain. 

After « long cruise, our vessels again visited Woolya; and Captain F. 
says :— 

“ The wigwams in which I had left York, Jemmy, and Fuegia, was found emp- 
ty, though uninjured : the garden had been trampled over, but some turnips and 
‘potatoes of moderate size were pulled up by us, and eaten at my table, a proof 
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that they may be grown in that region. Not a living soul was visible any 
where ; thé wigwams seemed to have been deserted many months; and an 
anxious hour or two passed, after the ship was moored, before three canoes 
were seen in the offing, paddling hastily towards us, from the place now called 
Button Island. Looking through a glass, I saw that two of the netives in them 
were washing their faces, while the rest were paddling with might and main: 
I was then sure that some of our acquaintances were there, and in a few min- 
utes recognised Tommy Button, Jemmy’s brother. In the other canoe was a 
face which I knew, yet could not name. ‘It must be some one | have seen 
before,’ said I,—when his sharp eye detected mine, and a sudden movement of 
the hand to his head (as a sailor touches his hat) at once told me it was, indeed, 
Jemmy Button—but how altered! I could hardly restrain my feelings; and I 
was not, by any means, the only one so touched by his squalid, miserable ap- 
pearance. He was naked, like his companions, except a bit of skin about his 
loins; his hair was long and matted, just like theirs; he was wretchedly thin, 
and his eyes were affected by smoke. We hurried him below, clothed bimim- 
mediately, and in half an hour he was sitting with me at dinner in my cabin, 
using his knife and fork properly, and in every way behaving as correctly as if 
he had never left us. He spoke as much English as ever; and, to our aston- 
ishment, his companions, his wife, his brothers and their wives, mixed broken 
English words in their talking with him. Jemmy recollected every one well, 
and was very glad to see them all, especially Mr. Bynoe and James Bennett 
I thought he was ill, but he surprised me by saying that he was ‘ hearty, sir, 
never better,’* that he had not been ill, even for aday, was happy and content- 
ed, and had no wish whatever to change his way of life. He said that he got 
‘ plenty fruits,’+ * plenty birdies,’ ‘ ten guanaco in snow time,’ and * too much 
fish’ Besides, though he said nothing about her, I soon heard that there was 
a good-lookingt young woman in his canve, who was said to be his wife. Di- 
rectly this became known, shawls, hands, handkerchiefs, and a gold-laced cap 
appeared, with which she was speedily decorated ; but fears had been excited 
for her husband’s safe return to her, and no finery could stop her crying until 
Jemmy again shewed himself on deck. While he was below, his brother Tom- 
my called out in a loud tone, ‘Jemmy Button, canoe, come!’ After some 
time, the three canoes went ashore, laden with presents ; and their owners pro- 
mised to come again early next morning. Jemmy gave a fine otter skin to me, 
which he had dressed and kept purposely ; another he gave to Bennet. Next 
morping, Jemmy shared my breakfast, and then we had a long conversation by 
ourselves ; the result of which was, that I felt quite decided not to make a 
second attempt to place Matthews among the natives of Tierra del Fuego.— 
Jemmy told me that he knew very little of his own language ; that he spoke 
some words of English, and some Tekeenica, when he talked to his family ; 
and that they all understood the English words he used. York and Fuegia left 
him some months before our arrival, and went in a large canoe to their own 
country : the last act of that cunning fellow was to rob poor Jemmy of all his 
clothes ; nearly all the tools his ‘Tekeenica ‘ friends’ had left him ; and various 
other necessaries. [uegia was dressed as usual, and looking well, when they 
decamped ; her helpmate was also well clothed, and had hardly lost any thing 
I left with him. Jemmy said, ‘ York very much jaw,’ *‘ pick up big stones,’ 
‘all men afraid.’ Fuegia seemed to be very happy, and quite contented with 
her lot. Jemmy asserted that she helped to ‘ catch (steal) his clothes,’ while 
he was asleep, the night before York left him naked. Not long after my de- 
parture, in February 1833, the much-dreaded Oens-men came in numbers, over- 
land, to Woollya; obliged Jemmy’s tribe to escape to the small islands, «nd 
carried off every valuable which his party had not time to remove. They had, 
doubtless, heard of the houses and property left there, and hastened to seize 
upon it—like other ‘ borderers.’. Until this time, York had appeared to be 
settled, and quite at ease; but he had been employed about a suspiciously 
large canoe, just finished when the inroad was made. He saved this canoe, in- 
deed escaped in it, and afte rwards induced Jemmy and his family to accompany 
him ‘ to look at his land... They went together in four canoes (York's large 
one and three others) as far west as Devil Island, at the junction of the north- 
west and south-west arms of the Beagle Channel: there they met York's bro- 
ther and some others of the Alikhoolip tribe; and, while Jemmy was asleep, 
all the Alikhoolip party stole off, taking nearly all Jemmy’s things, and leaving 
him in his original condition. York’s fine canoe was evidently not built for 
transporting himself alone ; neither was his meeting with his brother acciden- 
tal. I am now quite sure that from the tine of his changing his mind, and de- 
siring to be placed at Woollya, with Matthews and Jemmy, he meditated taking 
a good opportunity of possessing himself of every thing; and that he thought, 
if he were left in his own country without Matthews, he would not have many 
good things given to him, neither would he know where he might afterwards 
look for and plunder poor Jemmy. # * * * * 
**T cannot help (concludes this story) still hoping that some benefit, how- 

ever slight, may result from the intercourse of these people, Jemmy, York, and 
Fuegia, with other natives of Tierra del Fuego. Perhaps a shipwrecked sea- 
man may hereafter receive he.p and kind treatment from Jemmy Button’s chil- 
dren ; prompted, as they can hardly fail to be, by the traditiong.they will have 
heard of men of other lands ; and by an idea, however faint, of their duty to 
God as well as their neighbour.” 


* « A favourite saying of his formerly.” 
+ “ Excrescences on the birch-trees and berries.” 
¢ “ Fora Fuegian.” 





WESTMINSTER OF OLD. 
‘* Thistles and rankling thorns o’erspread the soil, 
From which produce they name it Thorney’s Isle.’ 
Dart’s ‘* Westmonasterium.” 

Perhaps there is no celebrated place which gave se little indica‘ion in natu- 
ral circumstances of the transcendent greatness which it was destined to attain, 
as Westminster. It was not only des'itute of superior attractions. but it was 
a bog, almost, if not entirely, under water. Its sister city had considerably the 
advantage in situation, and was already the site of a native British city—so far 
indeed, as rude circular huts of wattled boughs, plastered with mud, and clus- 
tered within a small! clearing in the dense forest, which served as a shelter and 

defence—so far as this might deserve the name of a city, London was one, at 
the time when the arrival of the Romans changed the a<pect of the country ; 
| and within a very few years after they had ebtained possession of this spot, it 

became a rich, populous, and beautiful city—*‘a little Rome.” But Thorney 
Isle was not so fortunate. Low, damp, dreary, and unhealthy ; overgrown with 
briers and thorns, and shrouded in chilling fogs and damp; the long-haired 
Briton scarcely glanced at it, as he glided by in his skin covered canoe ; and the 
enterprising Roman thought not of a spot which gave no token of aught which 
he might turn to advantageous account. 

Thorney Island heard no sound, save the hissing of the loathsome reptiles 
which revelled in its slimy soil, or the chirping of the few birds which shelter 
ed in its uninviting foliage. It is not improbable that the tones ef the Druid 
harp might reverberate even here, as its chords were loud y rung to drown the 
shrieks of human victims, who were sacrificed in the dark and fearful forestc 
which clothed the hills around ; or as they resounded in softer strain, when the 
white-rubed priest severed the hallowed mistletoe with his golden axe; what 
time the snowy bul!s proudly pawed the ground beneath the sacred oak. But 
in Thorney Island there were—at this time—none to listen 

Incommon with other equally dreary and uninviting places, it is to the church 
that Westminster owes her redemption from even those disadvantages which 
nature lierself imposed. Four the sons of the church had skill to plan and in- 
dustry to execute (and with their own hands too) improvements which, at the 
time they were achieved, appeared little less than miraculous: they converted 
boggy tracts and barren heaths, into rich and fertile soil ; and did really cause 
the sterile wilderness to blossom as the rose. There are numberless records 
yet remaining which prove this to have been the case: their monasteries and 
abbeys, at the dissolution, were found imbusomed in all the luxur:ance of na- 
ture ; but on referring a few centuries, we find that many of these most magni 
ficent locations were, at the time the buildings were instituted, steril and unin- 
viting ; and that they owed all the richness and fertility of later days, to the 
skill and labour of the pious monks of earlier times ; and lost these advantages 
in many instances, 80 soon as the conventional inhabitants were banished. 

It is not an easy matter to decide when and by whem Christianity was intro- 
duced into Britain. St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James, and Simon Zelotes, have 
each the honour assigned to ‘hem ; but it is an undisputed fact, that Christianity 
had been embraced, but was nearly if not quite overwhelmed in Saxon pagan- 
ism, at the arrival of St. Augustine. Therefore the story, though most proba- 
bly quite untrue, is not so very improbable, that Lucius, a Christian king in the 
second century, founded a church to St. Peter in Thorney Island. Probably 
Lucius was a petty prince or chieftain, and a Christian one ; and probably also 
Christianity was advaneing in the island, till the persecution in Dioclesian’s 
reign, towards the «nd of the third century, -when the Christian altars were 
overthrown, the Christian archbishops and bishops were superseded by the fla- 
mens and archflamens of heathen gods; the church of St. Peter in Thorney 
Island was annihila'ed, and a temple erected in its place. This pagan temple 
was, we are told, destroyed by an eart’ quake, and Thorney Island again lay a 
desolate waste: wild. dreary, and soon again overrun with thorns and briers, it 
nearly lost its definite shape of an island formed by a branch of the river; be 
cause, from the want of that cultivation which habitation compels, the stream, 
instead of keeping its own channel, nearly submerged the land which it envi- 
roned. And it was in this state when the Saxons first turned their attention to 
it, and ealled it Thorney—a place of briers. 

The first authentic records refer the germ of the present magnificent ca he- 
dral to Sebert, King of the East Saxons, about, or prior to the year 616: but 
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auother chronicler confers the honour of its foundation on Ethelbert, who “ ex. 
cyted a dweller or cytezen of London to make a church or chapell in the wor- 
ship of Seynt Petyr, in the weste ende of London, then cailed Thorney, and 
now the towne of Westmynster, the which that tyme was forgrowen with bus. 
shes aud bryres, excedynglye, where the sayde cytezen began and buylded the 
fyrste churehe of Westmynster in the honour of Seynt Peytr.” 

This church was of the humblest order, the most unpretending construction ; 
but what it wanted in outward magnificence, it had in its surpassing holiness, 
being cons:crated by none other than St. Peter himself, who descended from 
Heaven on purpose. If slight and apparently trivial particulariti:s be a test of 
truth—and they are often cited as such—ther» can be no doubt of the truth of 
this supernatural visitation. For St. Peter alighted from his aerial flight, not as 
superticial observers would suppose, on the spot where his presence was re- 
quired. but on the opposite shore: not amid the effulgence of celestial light, but 
on a dark, stormy, rainy night: he did not command the waves to retire or 
glide spirit! ke over them, but calied to a poor fisherman. Edricus by name, te 
be yerried over. But once within the henceforward hallowed walls, the apostle 
shines in the full effulgence of his glory. Odours as of Paradise fil the hum- 
ble dome ; seraph strains are wafted around ; angel bands ascend and descend, 
ministering to the Apostle, and transcendant brightness takes place of the “ ebon 
wing” of night. But more marvellous truly, than all this, was the sturdy John 
6: llism of the honest fisherman, who stoutly refused to ferry the Saint back to 
the (L-mbeth) shore until he were assured of his promised reward A mira- 
culous draught of salmon, with an assurance that a plentiful supply of this 
agreeable fish should never be wanting. so lung as the tenth part was duly of- 
fered to the newl¥-consecrated church, propitia'ed the fisherman so much, that 
he ferried the Apostle the first stage of his journey back to Heaven. 

Nevertheless, this consecration surpassingly holy as it was, was not of suffi- 
cient virtue to preserve the building from decay, or from the yet more destruc- 
tive ravages of barbarism. The infant institution governed by priors, held on 
for some time in its equable and purifying course ; houses were erected in its 
vicinity, and a little community was gradually formed: but the records of this 
period though abundant, are ind stinct and c'ouded with error. Factard fiction 
agree, however, in stating, that in the ninth century, amid a host of other bar- 
barivies, the Danes ravaged and destroyed the humble and unpretending West 
Minster. 

About the year 960 it was restored through the influence of Dunstan, and, 
from this time, Westminster Abbey regularly progressed in greatness, until it 
became “ the greatest sanctuary and randevouze ot devotion of the whole [land ; 
whereunto the scituation of the very place seemes to contribute much, and to 
sirike a holy kind of reverence and swee'ness of melting piety into the hearts 
of the beho ders.” The town, too, of Westminster—fir by this time the ap- 
p: lation of Thorney Island had given place to the title which the Minster con- 
ferr, d ov the town—was giving indications of life and vigour ; and it received 
a foretaste of those smiles of rovalty in which it was ordaived to bask so abun- 
dantly, by the frequent residence of Canute the Dane; * for a usurper none of 
he worst,” in a palatial residence then existent near the abbey. The palace 
was burnt down in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and with him com- 
mences a new and sp'endid era in the history of this royal town, 

A man of inferior understanding, of weak and imbeci'e mind. and by no means 
altogether of Christian temper, as the brutality of his conduct to hs mother, 
and the duplicity of his behaviour to Earl Godwin, sufficiently prove ; Ed- 
ward's formal and superstitious attention to the observances of religion pro- 
cured for him those titles of Saint and Confessor, by which he was afterwards 
canonized. It is not always, however, that the very weaknesses of men are 
productive of results so lastingly valuable as were those of Edward. ‘To the 
fulfilment of a vow, we owe the erection of the magnificent fabric, which for 
subsequent ages has diffused so hallowed a charm on this here‘ofore unsightly 
spot; and to his rigidly systematic attendance at the service of the sanctuary, 
(prompted by the same feelings), we may attribute his choice of the immediate 
ocality for his own residence, and his construction of a palace which fixed the 
royal abode at Wes'minster, as the nucleus around which, as time advanced 
every thing great, noble, and magnificent. was co located. 

Edward, when an exile in Normandy, had vowed a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of St Peter at Rome, in the event of his being relieved from h’s troubles. 
The Pope commuted the vow into erecting or repairing a monastery to St. 
Peter, aud the saint himself, was pleased to point out ‘tin clear dream and 
solemn vision ” the spot which he had before bo: oured by his presence. Here 
then did the king ‘ stately build and amply e.dow ;” and thus was Thorney 
Island again fixed by miraculous agency as the ‘“ House of God, and the Gate 
of Heaven” 

The great immunities of this sanctuary drew people from all parts, and the 
refugees increased very fast. King Edward rightly supposed, that such a con- 
gregation would not reflect much honour on his vew and stately edifice, and 
therefore to prevent the inconveniences and annoyances which would naiurally 
aise from such an assembly, he built. about the year 1064, the chureh uf St. 
Margaret, expressly for the spiritual consolation of those thieves ard vagabonds, 
who in later days obligingly ceded their rights in favour of the dignified worship- 
pers who now occupy the shrine—to wit, the honourat.le mem: ers of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament 

If we consider the superstitious spirit of the times in which Edward the 
Confessor lived, and that proneness to the marve'lous which is inherent in all 
uncultivated minds, we shall not wonder that a prince so superstitiously obser- 
vant, was looked wp to with reverence and awe _ Bes des the more substential 
gifts of land and mo: ey, he gave to this institution offerings, which were firmly 
believed by himself and others to be of a value which no monty could purchase. 

Many, indeed, before his time, even from the founder Sebert, who gave part 
of the beam of Christ's manger. had made offerings of relics. Edward gave 
part of the manger where Christ was born; of the sponge. the lance, the scourge, 
wherewith he was tortured; of the sepulchre and grave cloth; some crumbs 
of Mount Golgotha and Calvary ; numberless relicts of the Virgin Mary; and 
-f other saints nnumerable. These indeed are not a tithe of the treesures which 
Edward humbly offered, and whieh were received here with superstitious juy ; 
and the number of relics which, in the course of two or three centuries was 
accumulated within the abbey from the benefactions of the pious, would surpase 
cre ibility, though gravely registered by many historians. 

Edward was not able to witness the magnificent consecration of his noble 
church. He died immediately after the solemnity in bis favourite apartmen ia 
the new palace, since called St. Edward's chamber, and was buried before the 
high altar of the new church, 

Henry I. held his courts and made his chief residence at Westminster; and 
in 1118, his first queen, whose “ virtues were so g eat, an entire day would not 
suffice to recount them,” was imterred in the ‘Old Chapter-house.”’ The 
good queen Maud,” is described as ‘a beautifull ladie, aud of vertuous condi- 
tions, who was a professed nunne in a religious house, to the end she might 
avoid the stormes of the world, and lead her life in more securitie.” Sbe had 
not, however, absolutely taken the veil: she was married to Henry, and proved 
a ‘right obedient wife.” Reputed a “blessyd and holy woman, after the 
lvvynge of a worldly woman,” she was accustomed to spend several days and 
nights together in Westminster Abbey, to which she gave many reliques, and 
in Lent tune came tochurch in humble guise, bare-footed, and in a hair garment, 
to offer her prayers, and to wash the feet of the poor She was deep!y lamented 
by the English, both on account of her own distinguished goodness, and because 
of her descent from their ancient Saxon monarchs. No honour that could grace 
it was omitt:d at the solemnity of her funeral. 

The abbey had become by this time the receptacle of many interesting me- 
morials, and the seat ef many splendid services; masses and anniversaries. 
Nearly the earliest, was that of the Abbot Vitalis In the south cloister of the 
abbey, the resort now very much of nursery-maids and children, end whose 
echoes are chiefly awakened by the boun‘ing catch a-ball or bat of jocund boys, 
are three tombs, Vitalis Abbas, 1082 ; Gisleberius Abbas, and Laurentius Ab- 
bas, 1170. ‘Though distinctly visible to the searching eye, ‘hey offer nothing te 
attract the notice of the accidental passer by: they are on a level with the 
pavement, the sculp'ure is worn smooth, the inscrip'ions neerly effaced. Time 
was when these tombs were conspicuously elevated and beautifully adorned; 
and on the solemn anniversary of the Abbot Vitalis, his tomb was enveloped 
with a covering of silk, sumptuously wrought w'th gold ; waxen tapers gleamed 
around, and the hour of vespers was ushered in with the pealing tones of the 
organ and the voices of the monks as they chanted @ solemn requiem for the 
repose of the honoured dead. 

King Stephen is the rep»ted founder of the chapel, dedicated to the Prote- 
martyr, and the adjoining magnificent all had been called into existence by the 
fiat of William Rufus. aah ; 

Westminster bad been gradually and quick'y progressing in greatness ; it 
was now the usual place of coronation and interment of our monarchs; it was 
the seat also of courts and councils; and in Henry III's time, it took an tm- 
mense stride in consequence, very mainly, of this king’s extreme jealousy of the 
privileges and immunities claimed by the citizens of London, and the great 
power exercised by them To this cause may be entirely attributed the estab- 
lishment of the Wool Staple here, which had hitherto been held in the Nether- 
lands. and which was the cause of an immediate and great influx of money and 
population. Henry rebuilt a considerable part of the decaying Abbey-charch 
in the magnificent style which it still exhibits, and made additions of ae 
importance ard extreme beauty to the palace. He was a great encourager 
the arts; and architecture, sculpture. and painting, of the most finished style of 
the age, were domiciled in his own royal residence ; and it was In consequence oF 
the magnificent embellishments with which St E¢ward's chamber was decorate’ 
in this reign. that it obtained the name of the Painted ‘ hamber. There = 
many adornments im the palace of this date, but especially of the subsequ 
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reign of Edward I , which prove that oil-painting was pract 
two centuries before the time usually assigned for its discovery. “ 
Apostles were painted round the walls of St. Stephen's chapel; and ths _ 
the commencement of a series of gorgeo.s decorations In painiing = 
sculpture, which occupied the accustomed hands of seventy-six superior painters, 
all of whom, but two, were Engl shmen 

But Henry III.’s reign was remarkable for other than mere external decora- 
tions. It is not till the time of King John, that we have any traces of th- germ 
of our parliament as at present constituted ; but Henry [Il 8 reig’ ig re- 
markable as giving the first example of our legislative assemblies in its present 
form, and we have clear evidence that knights were summoned as representa 
tives of counties, and citizens and burgesses for cities and boroughs. The 
parliaments were ancien'ly but great councils, in which both hou-es sat together, 
probably in Westminster Hall. The most certain mark of the division between 
them is, when the commons had first a continue! speaker; and this appears to 
have been in the reign of Edward III. The commons then satin tie ¢ hapter- 
house of Westminster Abbey, the lords in a room in the palace on the east side 
of Palace-yard. The sitting of law courts was also now regulated: for in umes 
pist the courts and benches followed the king wheresover he went, and this 
being considered “ cumbersome, painful, and ch rgeable to the people,” it was 
in this reign decided that there should be a fixed place appointed fur the sitting 
of the courts, which place was the «reat ball at Westminster. 

Anotker decree of Henry III., ordained solely with the vew to aggrandize 
‘Westminster at the expense of the Londoners, who had la'ely enraged bim bs 
purchasing what nevertheless his extravagance constraine! him to sell—his 
plate and jewels—was the granting of an atinual fair to the Abbot of Westmin 
ster, to be held at St. Edward’s tile (October) dur ng fifteen days ; and whi h 


ised in this country 
Effigies of the 


was accordingly first held in the churchyard at We stminstet, but was afterwards | 


removed to Tothill-fields) The king, the better to effect his object, not only 
forbid any other fair to be held at the same time, but absolutely prohibited the 
Londoners from making any sales in the city, and compelled them to bring their 


woods to Westminster, and during the filteen days of the fair to exhibit them | 
a . 

All remonstrances against this Injustice | 
were ineffectual ; and so great were the privileges conferred on the «lready all- | 


there in te mporary booths and tents. 


powerful Abbot of Westmiuster, that during this time, evea the immediate 
precints of the king’s palace were subjected to his authority. : 

This prodigal and arbitrary monarch, Henry II., wes entombed in a magnih- 
cent shrine in the church he had so liverally aud splendidly renewed. His 
funeral was so splendid, that it 1s said ** he shone more magnificent when dead, 
than he had appeared when living.” His effigy, enveloped in the royal ermine 
and crowned, was borne to the Abtey by the knights temp'ars, whom be had 


introduced into England, and was attended by a vast assemblage of the nobility | 


and clergy of tae realm, whose varied habiliments contrasted well with the 
flowing white robes and blood-red crosses of the ‘ p:or of the boly city.” 

And now Westminster began to assume a very different appearance. The 
boundaries of the town (for it became not a city until under the jurisdiction of 
its single bishop, and since his short-lived sway, it has been permitted by cour- 
tesy to retain the ennobling appellat o ) were distinctly defined by the stream 
which formed the Island of Thorvey, with which island. Wes minster was 
formerly coextensive. This circling stream, enclose ‘ now within its boundaries, 
a hive of busy population ; but all around was open and little occupied. The 
little village of Charing, about a mile distant. exis ed; and close on this side 
Temple-bar, was a house, or cluster of houses, which had recently been conf: rred 
on Peter of Savoy, and were afterwards, when the property passed into the 
hands of the House of Lancaster. the site of that most mag ificent palace ca led 
“the Savoy ;’’ but the Strand itself was, as its n+me implies, ouly a wide an! 
open plain, sloping down to the river, and probably origi ally but littie higher 
than it, since in digging a foundation for St. Mary's church, the virgin earth was 
discovered at the depth of nineteen feet. This Strand was intersected by many 
channels or rivulets, by which the water from the hills on the north side flowed 
tothe Thames and over these, rude arches were constructed to facilitate com- 
munication between the city of London and its fast progressing rival. But the 
decided establishment of the royal court, the law courts, and parliament at 


Westminster, caused, as might be expected, a cons derale clange in te aspect | 


of the neighbourhood, and palaces or ‘‘inns,”’ as they were called, began to be 
erected by the nobles, and especially by the bishops, on the south side of the 
Strand, lo. king to the water. These coun'ry villas soon became favourite 


res dences of those lofty personages, whose birth entitled them to breathe the | 


atmosphere of a court. A parish-church had also been built, called ** St. Mary 
in the Strand ;”’ and in a street not far from it, was a stone cross, at which the 
Justices Itinerant sat without London, and near this was a Maypole garlanded 
with flowers 

And here the light-hearted lads and lasses footed it in merry measure on the 
sod, whie some less merry, but more happv, roved in pars into the woodland 
where the daisy and cuckoo-flower spang ed the mead beneath their feet, and 


the brigut cowslip and imodest violet mingled their perfume with that of the | 


hawthorn in the hedges around. The lark sang cheerily above their heads, the 
timid hare sprang from their covert at their approach, and the merry and mis- 
chievous squirrel frisked gaily in the branches. 

Carelessly lounging on the early grass, or on rude temporary seats, the seniors 
gaily quafled the flowing bowl, indulging in the harmless mirth that ‘ wrinkled 
care derides.” The bright untainted river sparkled at their feet, along which 
the aristocratic barge, with gilded prow, glided majestically slong, or more 
quickly passed the fleet and gra:eful wherry, whese swift oars ever and anon 
flashed in the sunny gleatn, casting a rainbow shower at every stroke; the 
beautiful hills looked bright in the declining sunshine ; the merry rills murmured 
on every side; whilst the shrill clear whistle of the throstle, and the merry 
chirp of a thousand little birds, mingling with the lowing of the kine in the 

astures around, with the hum of the drowsy beetle, the cherup of the grass- 
Reet the buzz of the houey laden bee returning from its devious wandering, 
and the cawing of the distant rooks wending homeward their evening flight. 
All nature kept jubilee in honour of the opening summer. 

The Maypole was removed only at the building of the present St Mary's 
ehurch ; and under Sir Isaac Newton's superintend+nce, was erected at Wan- 
stead Park, in Essex, and used for momnting a telescope, the then largest in 
the world, given by a French gentleman to the Royal Society, 

Near Temple-bar was an ancient church called. as its renovated successor is, 
St. Clement Danes. Its naine was given, as some suppose, in consequence o! 
the interment within its walls of Haro'd, a Dani+h King; others. because a great 
massacre of these barbarians took place on ‘he spot; but tre most plausitle 
opinion seems to be, that when the Danes were expelled the kingdom, such as 
had married English wives, were allowed to remein, but ‘* were constrained to 
inhbit between the Isle of Thorne and Caer Lud; and there they builded a 
synagogue ; the which being afterwards consecrated, was called Ecclesia Cle- 
mentis Danorum.” 

Near the present Northumberland-house, were a hermitage and a chapel of 
St. Catherine, and on the site of this erection was an hospitsl of St. Mary of 
Rouncival, which extended almost as far as a building on the si'e of the present 
Scotland-yard, said to have been originally erected so early as 970. It was a 
palace for the reception of the kings of Scotland and their retinues, when they 
came to do homage for the fiefs which they held from the English crown. 
Henry II. resumed it into hisown hands And the since splendd_ palace of 
Whitehall, passed in this reign from the hands of Hugo de Burg, chief justice, 
and became the residence uider the name of York-house, of Walter de Grey, 
Archbishop of York. A garden wall continued tne line of York-place on one 
side of a very narrow street or lane, the other side of which was also bounded 
by the wall of an enclosure, thereafter converted into St. James's Park. 

The north side of the Strand was lit:le built upon until Elizabeth or her suc- 
cessor's time ; but there had long before existed, at its western extremity, ‘the 
king’s houses de Mutis, at Charryng,” or plece for keeping the falcons. This, 
on King Henry VIII.’s stables being accidentally burnt, was converted, by bis 
erder, into stables, to which was then first appropriated the title of Mews. 

The cross in the little village of Charing, which was beautifully formed of 
the purest white marble, the pieces of which were cemented by a composition 
that defied hatchets and hammers, and which stood conspicuously on a stately 
ascent of many steps, was one of those built by Edward [., “in memorie of her 
deare love who accompanied him in h's journey to the Holy Land against the 
enemies of Christ,” aud whose remains rested here, their last stage, ere they 
finally reposed within the hallowed walls of Westminster Abbey, in a tomb illu- 
mined night and day for upwards of two centuries, by waxen tapers perpetually 
burning. This cross, the beautiful and interesting memorial “of a godlie and 
modest princesse, full ef pitie, readie to releeve evewe man's grief that sus'eined 
wrong, and to make them freends that were at discord,” a tribute to a faithful | 
wife and kind mother, the unfl nching sharer of her husband's toils and perilous 
journeyings, whether be braved the terrors of the burning east. or the gloomy 
privations of the frozen north, for a period of no less than six and thirty years; 
—this holy memento, in memory of one whose geatie and domestic virtues shed 
& halo of softening and refining beaury on the gorgeous details ef regal life, was | 
Placed here by the bereaved husband, to the intent that the thoughtless passen- 
ger might be reminded by it to pray for the sou! of the pious dead, and thereby 


The Alvion. 


wants some of that engaging interest which hallowed (or ought to have done) 
the ancient cross. 

Chis ambitious prince, Edward I., before one of his expeditions to Scotland, 
issued a proclamation, that all who were under legal obligation to become 








king’s wardrobe. ‘Three hundred youths, the suns of nobility attended, and 
were habited in purple robes, fine linen garments, aid girdles and cloa\s broi- 
dered with gold. ‘The royal palace, spacious as it was, did not contain room 
| suffi ient, and many adjourn d to the :emple, erected tents and boo hs in the 
| gardens, and kept waten within that church. But the prince of Wales, with 
| the noblest of his companions, performed his vigils in the Abbey ; and earnest 
were ihe prayers and oud the acciama‘ions, and great the rejoicing when the 
solemn inves'ment of the k:ights took place. The solemnities of the Abbey 
were succeeded by the festivity of the hall, and the courtesies of the palace ; 
and Westminster shone in all her best array. 

In the year 1378 the right of sanctuary possessed by this a'bey was for the 
time violated, and the church made the scene of an atrocious murder. ‘The 





the part es concerned were excommunicated. 

During the wars between tte rival bouses of York and Lancaster, this sane- 
tuary affurded shelter and safety to either party in turn; tne distressed queen 
of the fugit-ve Edward |V. sought succour here; and ‘in great penurie.” wih 
| !ew comforts around ner, and no queenly st.te, she gave bith to her ill-fated 
son Edward V 

Henry VIL., with the authority of Pope Alexander, very much ab idged the 
privileges of the sanctuary, ‘*to the great quie nesse,”’ says he histo ian, “ of 
the king and his realme ” 
| one were reassumed by the convent, and were reso utely maintained ;@ d when 


| 


| 


in 1566 a bill was brought in o the House of Co «mons, to take away the p ivi- | 


leges of all sanctuaries in cases of debt, the strong oppos tien that was made 
ayainst ii by the Dea, and Chapter of Wes monster, in behaf of their church, 
occasio.ed it to be thrown out on the third reading 

It is unnecessary to particularize the dae of that elaborate erection which 
now attracts the eye, to the exclusion, at first, of the simpler but nobler archi- 
tecture of the abbey, and which is 
Henry VII.’s chajel ‘To make room for it a cna,el of our Laty, found:d by 
Henry LiL, and another ded cated to St. Erastnus, and bwilt by Edward iV.’s 
Queen, were rased A taverncalled the White Rose, and 4 dwelling house of 
the puet Chaucer were also cluster: d here, and were, of course, taken down. 

This beautiful structure was completed in abort twelve or fourteen y ars ; 
ba before that time st received the ashes of its royal foun ‘er, who immediately 
af er laying the first stone proceeded to complete the endowments, and to pro 
vide for the perpetual observance ot tvose rel gious cer monies, masses, requi 
| ems, and anniversaries with which, at the close of a grasping and worldly life. 
he fairly beseged Heaven. ‘The inev ures or articles betwee himself and 
Abvot Islip bind every monk in the mouastery to assist at high mass at the high 
a tar, to pray for the king’s prosperity and welfsre durng his life, and * after 
the decease of our said souueryave lorde the kyngtien and from theusforth per 
p:tually while the worlde shal/ endure to :.oue and stirre the people ‘o pray for 
svule of the same.’’ Numberless ure the rules prescribed, the offerings ‘o be 
made, the services to be cel: brated. Almsgiving and chari y are, however, no 
forg. tten, and one of the most interesting of these inden’ ures is tvat which pre 
scribes for ‘‘the livyng and sus‘enance of thietene pooe men,” and ‘thre 
honest and saide women to dresse tueir mete, and keep theym in their sik- 
nesse.”” ‘This 1ustitution still exists. 


Henry VIL. died, and his obsequies were celebrated with a maznificence which 
| nothing could surpass. After lying in state nine days at Richmond Palace, and 
one day in St. Paui’s Cathedral, the royal corp-e was borne along \n procession 
“with torches innumerable,” and every otver acces-ory which could be devised 
to aid so splendid a solemnity. The body was placed in a chariot. covered with 
black ¢ oth of go'd, and drawn by horses adorned with trappings of gold. The 
| etligivs of his majesty lay upou the covps:, habited in regal bbiliments, and 
wearing akingly c;ewn Silken banners glitter ng with coats of arms, waved 
}on the chariot; each side the way was awed with children, 


holding burning 


whose gleams flashed on tue glittering banners, the golden o nameu's, the em- 
broidered copes, and the variegated tabiliments of the assembled mult tudes, 
who moved along ata solemn pace. The deep bell of St. Paul’s boowed through 
the air, 


“‘ Swinging slow with solemn roar,” 


the wind. 


| 


| 


alves avd copes, joined the procession, which already comprised, besides the 
great oilicers of state, nobility, gentry, and civil magistrates, persuns from all 
the religious brotherhoods in or about the metropolis At the west door of the 


| abbey church the Archbishops of Canterbury a d York, assis'ed by eighieen | 


knights, and bad competent means, should assemble at Westminster at a cer- | 
tain time, and that they should there be furnished with every requisite from the | 


abbey church was civsed for about four mouths, as profened by the murder, and | 


In the reign of Queen Mary the full , riv lezes ofthis | 


nown throughout Europe by t e title of | 


ayers, while six hundred men were clustered rourd the body, bearing torches | 


whilst at intervals a knell from the abbey fl ng its solemn tones of warning on | cial duties detwined him in Ireland 
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“ Hissing hot into the Thames” When the fervour of passion was supposed 
to have been coo ed by the duckings, the lever was balanced, by pulling a cord 
at the other e:d, and the culprit shortly emanc pated. 

Above all, the palatial demesne contained 

“ The dreadful Hall, by Rufus rais’d.” 

This Hall, magnificent as its proportions are,* was spoken of by the king but 
as a beichamber in size, compared with the palace, to which it was intended 
as an accompaninent. It was then arude stricture divided by pillars of wood 
or stone, +o as to form a wave and side aisles in ihe ma ner of a large church, 
In this state it served all purposes of royal feasting, and national councils, as 
well as the usual courts of justice, until the reign of Richard IL, whew fire 
hav ng injured it, it was thoroughly and effectually repsired ia the admirable 
style which for the most part it still maintains ; the northern fron: with its ems 
bittled toers and mag ificent pore! being an addition of this wonarch. Par- 
t al repairs have of course been frequently made, and minor alterations, not 

| always in the mos: appropriate taste, are clearly discernible. Asa whole, West 
| minst r Hall is magnificent. 





* Eighty yards by twenty-twe. 


Summary, 


Surrey Zoological Gurdens.—Tuesday, June 18, the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, a fét: was given in these gardens, and the Royal South Londoa 
Floricultasal Society held a grand floral exhibition in honour of the day.— 
Gooths and teuts were picturesquely dispersed over the grounds, and beneath 
them some splendid displays were made of flowers, shrubs, fruits and vegeta- 
| bles Independent of tve natural aliurements »resented in the gardeus by the 

tasteful disposition of their walks and waters, ani the animal curiosities, of 
| which they exhib t so fine, rich, aud wel! ordered a collection, the promenade 








| concerts were kept with fresh sp rit, the band of the Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry 
being added 'o the musical strength of the former brass orchestra under God- 
irey, and t'e Alpine singers varying the effects of the concert wi h their moun- 
| toin melodies, which they sang over the lake Tne finely painted il usion of 
| \.ount Hecla was tue theme of universal admiration The flower show was 
| exceedingly extensive and brilliant, and did great credit to the many exhibiting 
| competitors, 

The late Lord William Bentinck.—His Lordship was next brother of the pre- 
}sen Duke of Por land, and in his 65th year; he married, in 1803 Lady Mary 
Acheson, dsughter of the first Eail of Gosford, by whom he has left no issue. 
He wasaG C B. and G. C. H., Colonel of the 11th Light Dragvons, and a 
Privy Councillor. He enteret the army in 1791, as an ensign in tye Cold- 
ttr am Guards; he subsequently served in the Scotch Greys, the 11th 
| Dragoons, the 28th Foot, and the 20th Dragoons. In 1795 he was 
lappointed A. D. C. to the King, with the rank of Colonel. He was 
present at the battles in Italy from 1799 to 1801, and in the latter 
| year went to Egypt. In 1803 he sailed for India as Governor of Madras, 
and remained ‘here tll 1806. He serv:d after his return in Spain, and had the 
command of a brig de during Sir John Mo e’s retrea' io Corunna. His next 
appointment was in Sir Arthur Wellesley’s ariny with the local rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Gener |; and shortly after he was appoited Minister at the Court ef 
Sicily. Lord William was for some time employed on the eastern coast of 
Spain, towards the close of the Peninsula’ war In June, 1811, he received 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, and in 1813 go’ the lieutenantcy of his old 
regiment, the [lth Lizht Dragoons; and in 1825 was raised to the ravk of a 
(iencra!. Since then his Lordship has been Governor General of India, and 
for a few sessions represented the city of Glasgow in Parliament 


Lady Victoria Leveson Gower, the in‘ant daugh er of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, expired on Wednesday evening at six o'clock, at Stafford House, 
atier an illness of afew days Tne decease was abut eighteen months old, 
| and was christeved after the Queen, when her Majesty was most graciously 
| pleased to stand sponsor iu person. 


} 


Egyptian Hall.—A dinner was given on Tuesday last (the anniversary of 
the Battle of Waterloo) at the Egyptian hall, Piccadilly, by Lieut. 
Siborn, the proj ctor of the Model of the battle of Waterlo», to all the Non- 
cowmiss:oned officers and Privates who were engaged upon the fie'd, and are 
yet serving in the different regiments. Varous trophies and flags were kindly 
; supplied from the tower, and the effect was characteristic and imposiug The 

band of the 2d Life Guards was in attendance, and performed several beautiful 
airs. Mr. Thomas presided, as the representative of L eut. Siborn, whose of- 
After the usual loyal and patrioti: toasts 
| had been given, with accustomed hot.ours, the party separated, highly delighted 


At Charing-cross the abbots of Westminster, St. Alban’s, Reading, and | with the entertainment of the day. 
Winchcomb, in their pontifical robes, and the whole convent of Westminster in | 


Stuitgard.—On the 18th June, between four and five o’clock, the marriage of 
| his Royal Higbness, the Hereditary Prince William Alexander of Orage, with 
| her Roval High: ess the Princess Freder'ca Sophia Matilda of Wirtemburg, se- 
|cond daughter of the King, was celebrated iv the marble saloon of the Rv yal 
| Palace by the Conncillor of the Consistory and Court Chaplin, Cha:les Grunei- 


mitred bishops and abbots, were stationed to receive the royal remans, which | sen, in presence of the members of the Royal family, his Royal Highness the 
were removed toa hearse near the altar, !ormed by nine pillars set full of burn- | Prince of Orange, of the Margrave and of the Mareravine Williosm of Baden, of 
ing tapers, near which the effigies were placed on a rich pall of gold, and sur- | all the Court, of the Ministers avd Diplomatic Corps Great public rejo.cings 
rounded by the mourners, by knights bearing banuers of saints, aid by officers | have taken place in honour of the event, and some splendid entertainments have 


ofarms. The bier was watched by noble attendants throughout the night, rich 
and costly offermgs were presented at the hgh altar by various knights and 


} 


monious cadence along the fretted aisles, and died away in softened waiings 
amid the far-off cloisters. 

On the ensuing day the mourning multitudes were again c’ustered in the 
nobie pile. The sunbeams streaned through the richly s ainet windows, an 
cast gorgeous hues of crimson and purple aruund ; now tipping the pendants of 
the finely carved reof with gulden tints, and anon casting rainbow gleams along 
the marble pavement, and on the sculptured tombs. High in the midst stood 
the high altar, supporting amid a variety of other rich decorations a magnificent 
cross of gold. Behind, a skreen of polished brass, enclosing the monarch’s 


refracted i) a thousand different hues, as they sparkled on the glittering arms, 
the golden banners, the magnificent babiliments of the priests and attendant 
nobles, and the gorgeous and beau iful decorations and the god and silver ves- 
sels which gleamed on the various altars around. The service proceeded, and 
after the solem consigument of earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
| Libera me, Domine, de morte eterna, was chanted by the choir; and when the 
closing strain arrived, Lib: ra me, floated softly and yet more softly on the air, as 
| if it were indeed the pass ng aspiration of that spirit whose morial remains were 
then slowly sinking into the open vault.* Tne lord treasurer, and the lord 
steward, broke their staves, and casting the fragments into the yawning tomb, 
the herald proclaimed aloud to the noble aid awe struck multitude, that “ Tue 
NoBLE Kino Henry THE SEVENTH HAD CEASED TO REIGN.” 

In the reign of Henry VIIf., the pa‘atial buildings were much injured and 
partly destroyed by fire: from that time they have ceased to he the abode. of 
reyalty. The immediate demesne of the od palace was limited on the north 
by the Woolstaple (which occupied the site where Bridge-street new 1s): to 
the south, the line of the present College street was marked with ‘he emblems 
of royalty, and St. Margaret's church and the Abbey, on the west, defined the 
limit of a domain which the waters of the Thames laved on the east. And the 
space within this not ignoble demesne was worthily occupied. The palace it- 
self exhibited beauties of which even to this day, after the repeated ravages of 
fires and of ages, there remain relics sufficient to a'test alike the liverality of 
the royal occupiers who orde:ed, and the taste and skill of the artists who 
fashioned them St. Stephen’s chapel was literally magnificent; in style, in 
execution, in ornament, in endowment, and in rich gifts and costly possessions. 
It was a collegiate foundation ; and the residences of its clergy were situated 
in a spot called Canon, or Chanel row, of which the present Manchester-build- 
ings point pretty accurately the site. 

Numerous as were the relisiou® edifices clustered here, they did not ezclu- 
sively occupy the environs of the palace. ‘ Heaven,” “ Hell,” and “ Purga- 
tory’’ are described as public-houses of the lowest quality, frequented ata later 
period (James I.’s time), chiefly by lawyers’ clerks, aud * Paradise” is also 
named in common with other mesasuages of the time. 

“ Heaven” was a range of brick houses opposi e tu the end of Henry VIT.'s | 
chapel; and “ Paradise” and ‘Hell’ were subterraneous tenements under | 
Westminster Hall. 

The ordeal of “* Purgatory”’ seems to have been of a nature well calculated | 
to promote morality and decorum in the ne'ghbourhood in which it wes so | 
situated. Within its precincts was the Ducking steol. The offender was 
strapped within a chair, fastened by an iron pin or pivot, at one end of a long 
pole, suspended en its middie by a lofty trestle. which having been previously 
placed on the shore of the river, allow:d the body of the culprit to be pluuged 











be led, possibly, to invoke a blessing fer himself It underwent many mutila- 
tions, and weuld-probably have been destroyed much earlier than it was, had its 
materials been less stubborn At one time it was near y demolished, for merely | 
Dearing the name of a cross, for the beautiful token and ornament itself had long 
¢en wanting, and the trunk had many years bee: headless. At length. how. | 
da it fell a victim to popular clameur, and was in time replaced by the statue 
rahe + which is said to occupy the precise spot, and which is certainly a | 
and sppropriate ornament, and a fine work of art; but, nevertheless, | 


* What is the reason that while we retain the collects, the creeds, the psalms of the 
ancient Catholic Church, we reject the magnificent music which render those inspired 
words tenfold more impressive. Did we substitute anv thing better, or purer, ail would 
be right; but the sacred (se called) music in most of our churches is infamous, and our 
cathedral servic: s—except on particular occasions—are gone through in so somnolent a 
style as to have any thing but the inspiring influence which should be the effect of choral 
thanksgiving. We have heard, and en good authority toc, that in one of the most cele- 
brated of these establishments, a minor canon isin the havit of paring and trimming his 
naiis during the performance of what he ought to consider his sacred duties. Few ase 
the hearts waich music cannot softer, and by our culpable ine tness and carelessness, we 
(eve this powerful engine entire.y in the hands of the Romanists. 





uobles, sacred masses were chanted at intervals, while ever and anon the organ’s | 
solemn tones rolled in majestic volume through the lofty dome, gushed in har- | 


a] 


tomb and altar, glowed with the light of numberless tapers, whose beams were | 


| been given at Court. 
| The Nelson Vemorial.—On Saturday a very numerous mecting of the noble- 
men and gentlemen comprising the general commi'tee appointed to make the 
| necessary arrangements for erecting the Nelson Testimonial was held in the 
| Thaiched House Tavern. The Duke of Wellington having been called to the 
| chair, Mr. Scott, the Hon. Secretary to the Committee, read several letters 
which had been received from the competitors From one, which was must nu- 
merously s:gned by exhibitors, it appeared that the artists wished that the deci 
| sion of the commitiee should be postponed for three weeks, and that the restrie- 
| tions respecting the admission of ihe public to view the exh bition might be 
taken off, so that the opinions of the public might be ascertained upon them 
respective works. SirG. Cockburn, in answer to inquiry, stated that the amount 
| of subscriptions was about £18 000. ‘The commi'tee afterwards proceeded te 
| the ballot, which lasted from a little after one to four o’elock. Sir Peter Lau- 
| rie and Sir George Cockburn were appointed the scrutineers. At four o clock 
| Mr Railton was declared to be the succes-ful competitor. The model which 
| has been selected is No. 65 in the list, and consists of a fluted column surmount 
| ed by a stetue of Ne'son, and having on one of the sides of the square pedestal 
| a carved representation of his being carried below deck when mortally wound- 
| ed at Trafalear. The number of designs sent in was about 170. 
The Queen has been pleased to appoint Arthur Aston, Esq . Secretary to her 
| Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, to be her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
| nister Plenipotentiary to the Queen of Spain; also to appoint Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, Exq., Secretery to her Majesty's E:mbassy at St. Petersburgh, to be 
| Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, and the Hon. J. Douglas Bioom- 
| field, Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Stockh ‘Im, to be Secretary to her 
Majesty’s Embassy at St. Petersburgh —London Gazette. 

English Operg House.—Signor Giubilei, who has been engaged by Price, fox 
| the New York Theatre, took his farewell of the English theatrical public at 
| this house last evening. the performances being for his and Mr Stretton’s bene- 
fit. A very attractive bill of fare was provided for the occasion, consisting of 
| The Maid of Pa/aiseau with Rossini’s music adapted by Bishop, and the farce 
| of Seventeen and Seventy ; between which a gra’ d vocal and instrumental con- 


| cert was performe:', boasting the names of Madame Dorus Gras, Madame Al- 
bertazzi, Ivanoff, Madame Dulcken, and M D6vler, assisted by the cream of 


| the Opera and Philharmonic bands. Such an entertainment as this was cer- 
tain of securing a large audience; the house in fact was crammed. The part 
of the Podesta in the opera, offering as it dees, a wide range for the comic powere 
| of a buffo basso, was inimitably sustained by Giubilei. ‘The Amercans wi [ne 
doubt give this gentleman a right hearty welcome on his arrival in August. We 
| have no English actor-singer like him, and cau very ill spare the exporta'ion of 
his talents across the Atlantic. He was well supported by Strettou and Mrs. 
Martyn (late Miss Inverarity), the firstof whom took the character of the fa‘her 
| (Tamburini's, in the original opera La Gazza Ladra). This ge' tle man’s inte- 
nation is perfect, and his style pure. We suppose in due time he will have 


| followed Giubilei’s example, by getting snatched up for the American market 


too. It is long smce we have heard Mrs. Martyn. As Miss loverarity she 
made a great impression upen the town -ome years ago in Spohr’s opera of Azer 
and Zemira. She will be found a valuable acquisition to the Americas 
stage. 

It is said that Marshal Soult is about to retire soon from the labours of pub 
lic life. He is entitled to do so, for he is nearly eighty years of age 

Death of Prince Borghese.—Intelligence bas just reached us of the death of 
the above distinguished nobleman, at his palace, at Rome Prince Selmona 
succeeds his illustrious parent in his titles and riches. The present prince, as 
will be recollected by a considerable portion of our readers, married the Lady 
Gwendaline Catherine Talbot, davghier of the Earl and Countess of Shrews- 
bury, and sister of the Princess Doria Pamphill, in 1835. 

The demoralised state of the Austral’an colonies has frequently been advert 
ed to, and it appears by late accounts that the military stationed there have 
deeply partaken of the taint. The Sydney Herald of 14th Nov. says—‘ It is 
a melancho'y fact that there are at this moment @ Lieut. late of the 80th regt., 
and twenty-one private soldiers of different regiments iv the co‘ony (but prim 
cipally the 80th and 28th) now im Sydney jail on criminal charges.” 














Anotner instance of the benevul: nce of her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
just come under our n tice :—The day before the arrival of the Hastings at 
Spithead, one of the seamen fell from the waintopsa:l-yard and was killed on the 
spot. The Queen Dowager wished to have beeu at the expense of his juneral, 
but, find ng his messwates ha! previously exprissed the same des re, her Majes- 
ty coi siderotely gave way to their genesous feeling, and, instead, direct'd a 


tomb-stone to be erectrd to the deceased’s memory. No means existed ou 
board the Hastings to trace whether the young man had left a widow or parents; 
but Queen Adelaide caused inquiry to be made, through the clergyman of the 
parish to wuicn be belonged, from whom her Majesty learued that the young 
man had left a deserving and indigent mother, to whom the Queen Dowager 
has bee’. pleased to grant a p:nsion of 7s. per week 

Waterloo Banquet.—The Duke of Well ngton gave his annual banquet on 
the 18th June last to the gallant officers who p-rticipated with the Noble Duke 
in the honou's of that g'orious victory—Waterloo On passiug through the 
ball, the company entered a small ante room, conta'ning marble busts ot George 
Ili Earl of Lonsdale, Earl of Lauderdale, the late Duke of York, General Pon- 
sonby, Wiliam Pitt, and Sir Walt«r Scott, executed iv 1825 by Chantry.— 
Also a bronze figure of Marshal Blucher, and a bronze bust of Massena. This 
room led :o the staircase, where is placed the fine colossal] statue uf Napo'eon, 
of white ma:ble from the mas‘erly chisel of Canova. This magnificent statue 
‘was executed by the above artist for Bonaparte, but on the taking of Paris it 
was presented to the Duke by tthe A lied Sovereigns. The banquet was served 
up in the spacious ard elegant gallery. The walls are hung with a rich amber 
satin damask, the cornices and trimmngs of gold. This gallery contsins a 
valuable collection of paintings, among which are some of the chefs d'auere of 
the old masters. We recvgnised the portraits of Lord Hull, the Marquess of 
Arglesey, the late King William 1V_ Lori Beresford, &c. A portrait of Vis- 
count. Combermere was placed iv the gallery on Monday last. The diuner table 
presented a gorgeous appearance. The splend.d Portuguese plateau, presented 
to his Grac> by the late King of Portuga', twenty-four fect and some wches in 
length. exqn sitely chased, occupied the centre of the teble, which was lighted 
from costly orm lu candelabra, a present from the Corporation of London. The 
service used et dinner was of gould, orinally belunging to the Duke of York, 
and purchased by his Grace some years back On two side tables was displry 
ed a gorgeous assemblage of plate; the silver gilt shield emb'emat cal of the 
military achievemen's of the gallant Duke. a present from the 4llied Monarchs, 
being particularly conspicuous ; as also a most elaborately chased so'id gold 
vase, # tribute from the noblemen of Englaud, and other costly presents made 
to the Noble D ke by the Continental Sovereigns. Covers were laid for 74, 
but 60 enly sat down to dinner. the following brave companions in arms of 
the noble and gallant Duke were among the gues’s on this snuiversary :—Gen 
the M-rque-s of Anglesey; Gen. Lord Hill: General the Hon. Sir Charles 
Colville ; uient. Gen Sir Peregrine Maitland; Lieut. Gen Sir Richard Hus- 
sey Vivian; Col. Lord Sandys; Lieut-Gen. Sir Coin Halket; Lieu'.-Gen. 
Sir Edwaid Kerrison; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew F. Barvard; Lieut -Gen. Lord 
Harris ; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Assew,; Tieut.-Gen. Sir George Quentin ; 
Lieut -Gen. Lord Fi zroy Somerset; Major Gen. Sir A. B. Clifton ; Major- 
Gen. Sir Henry Hardinge ; Major-Gen. Su Charies Broke Vere ; M jor-Gen. 
Lord S-loun; Major-Gen. Macdo ald; Major Gen. Hill ; Major-Gen. Sir 
William Go nm 3 Major-Gen. Sir Edward Bowater ; Major Gen. Sveigh ; Major 
Generai D’Oy!ey ; Major Gen. Wyndham; Colonel the Hon. Powys Towns- 
hend ; Col. Sir Ret ert Gardiner; Col. Sir De Lacy Evans, Co!. Wm Drum- 
mond; Col. Ellis; Lord Marcus Hili; Col. Reeve; Sr James Clarke; Sir 
J. Lamvert ; Sir John May, &c. 


EAST INDIES.—OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


The Governor-G neral to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of the 

East India Company. 

(Extract ) 27th April, 1838. 

Referring especially to the circumstances represented to your Honourable 
Committee in my dispatch of the 8th February last, I have again to submit to 
your notice a demonstration still more undisguis-d on the part of the Russian 
Agents, of their desire to connect themselves with the Persian schemes of en- 
croachment in Affghanistan, ard by that means to extend their own influence 
and \ptrigues to the very frontiers of our Ind an empire 

_ In my former dispatch I stated that I could not louk to any stability of Per- 
sian dem nat on in the Affghan countries. But there is a course open to the 
agents of Russia, in the attempts made by them to exten! the power and in- 
fluence of heir coun ry, whch they seem ready to pursue ; and to prefer the 
support of the direct domin o» of Persia over Affghanistan. It may be collect- 
ed f om their language and proceedings, that they would on one side appear to 
be ad ng Persia, in tue establishment of a general supremacy over the Affghan 
Chief-hips ; and on the other, as pro ecting those Chiefships from any serious 
aggre-sion and injury. Professious and promises to this effect may at least es- 
si-t the immeiate views of Persia ; but they may also have the vitimate effect 
in the actual distracted condition of Affghanistan, of giving to Russia an arbi- 
tration over the fortunes of all who exercise authority in that region 

It will be observed, that an accredied and bigh officer of the Russian mis- 
sion in Persia, has pubic'y written to the Chie's of Candahar, urging them 'o 
submission to Persia, and promi-ing his best efforts to obtain the guurantee of 
his Court to the transfer to those Chiefs of the city and territory of Herat, on 
their beinz conquered by the Persian forces. 

I need not say, that we woul! seem to have the clearest right and interest to 
remonstrate against such proceedings ; for Russia can have no legitimate ground 
fur extending her p litical connections to Affyhanistan, while we are necessa- 
rily in-eresved in the peace and independence of that country, by proximity and 
position. 

1 do not now dwell upon minor circumstances ; the acceptance hy Russia of 
Persian recommendatious for her Agent, Cap ain Vickov.tch, to the Chiefs of 
Candahar and Cebool, or the | :nguaye reported by Captain Burnes to have been 
held by that officer at the latter place. The more open and formal proceeding 
on the part of the Russian Functionery in the Shah’s camp, in addressing such 
a communication to the Chiefs of Candahaz, appears to be that to which atten- 
tion should most distinctly be pointed. 

A copy of this dispa.ch will be forwarded to Mr. M'Neill at Tehran, that he 
may be apprized of my sentiments, »nd be prepa ed to take such notice of the 
proceeding alluded to, as may seem to tim proper and consistent with his in- 
structious from her Mwjesty’s Government. 








Letter referred to in the letter from Captain Burnes, of 8th July, 1838, to the 

— Ambassador Extraordinary (or fully empowered) at the Court of 

ersia. 
Hi» Lordship Major-General and Cavalier Count Simonitch (or Simonich). 
Report from Lieutenant Vickovitch of the first Ormhing Cossack Regiment. 

Having departed from Candahar 2d (or may be the 27th) November, of the 
past year, 1837, | arrived at Cabool on the Sth of December. The reception 
of Dost Mahomed Khan, and his condesceusion towards me, was sufficiently 
marked—polite as kind. 

I was lodged in the house of the First Minister, Meerza Adoo Selm (probably 
Abdool or Abdalla) Khan, and after three days’ (waiting), I demanded an av- 
dience. when I delivered the imperial credentials (| terally the most high letter) 
and the lett+r of your Lordship ; and to that I added verbally, that the object of 
my coming was to evince to hin, and the Rulers of Candahar, the very grac ous 
wishes (or inclinations) of the Emperor; and to declare that His Majesty the 
Emperor was pleased to return a gracious reply to the letter of Dost Mahomed 
Khan, and vouchsafed to him protection and friendly alliance ; that the rulers 
of Affghanistan, having made up or reconciled their differences amorg them- 
selves (this passage is rather guessed at, being unintelligible) should acknow- 
ledge, meee themselves uncer the dominion of Persia, with whom Russia is 
connected by truly friendly reletions. 

_ The Ameer (pri ce) in showing his satisfaction at the imperial letter (creden- 
tials} gave me to understand, that a friendly Treaty (on the part) of the Affghans 
with tne Persians could not be (subsist) because an English Envoy, Cap‘ain 
Burnes, now here, bas concluded (or was concluding) a mutual Treaty. hat 
Dost Mahomed Khan having collected as large an Affghan army as possible 
(should go or was to go) to the assistance of Kamran, against the Persians be- 
sieging Herat ; and by that Treaty the English bound themselves to give (to 
supply) the Affghans 20,000 muskets. (1 cannot exactly make out the word 

; but suppose it.) (Some words here about the Russian Alliance not 
legible.) Ando meke over to the possession of the Affghan, Peshawur, and 
the other conquests of Runjeet, on the right bank of the Indus; and that Treaty 
was dispatched to Calcutta, for the information of the Governor General of 
India, Lord Auckland. Thus terminated my first interview with the Ameer 
Dost Mahomed ; but his Vizier Meerza Abdool (Hossein) Khan almost daily 
comes to me, and makes various inquiries regarding the power of Russia, an» 
the other European Governments. Tn the meantime, Ceptain Burnes departed 

(went) for Caudahar, accompanied by the Lieutenant of the Artillery, ooh, 
in order to (induce) the Candanar Rulers (to enter into) a Treaty, and (to with- 
draw themselves) from friendly relations with the Shah. The Engl sh have es- 
tablished between Cabvol and Candahar, a kind of (letter post) ; and they have 
written (or it has been written), that the Persians are defeated, have retreated 
to Meshid, and have suffered extremely from hunger (want of provisions.) All 
this has occasioned Dost Mahomed Khan to conduct himself very coldly towa'ds 
me; and then, as he daily (converses) with Burnes, from my arrival here to the 
20:h of February, I have hardly (or two or) three times been in his presence 
Having discovered (or learnt) from Meerza Abdool Khan, that he (I do not 





distrust of (or disl:ke to) English influence ( r connexion), | endeavoured, as 
much as possivle, to st-engthen it, and succeeded in shakivg his previous (or at 
a former time) confidence in and friendship towards them. 

In the meantime on the 2ist February was received from Lord Auckland, a 
reply distinctly (decidedly) to cancel (refuse) all that Burnes tad negociated 
(or agreed upon) but in hs letter (not clearly made out) he does rot advise (dis- 
suares) the rulers of Affghanistan to enter upon, any alliance with Persta or 
other powers, that the Affghans were in a great meesure indebted for their in- 
dependence to the support of the English, who restrai:ed Runjeet Sing from 
conquest. The true cause (reason fur) such proceed ng of Lord Auckland, as 
Burnes dee ares is the follow. ng—Kunject having received f om the Company 
a proposal to give up to the Afighans Peshawur, and other conquests. that he 
would willinely comply with the wishes of the Company upon receiving 1: tima- 
tiun to that effect, (some reference here to the territories between the Indus 
and Cashmere, and securing the succession to his heirs, but I cannot make 
connected sense of it.) On receiving such propos tion from Runjeet, Lord 
Auckland replied, that in consequence of (or on the occasio») the approach of 
the Persian Shah to Herat, he decidedly (objects and advises Runjcet to retain 
Peshawur, and oppose himself to the movements of the Shah, who, as reported, 
is resolved to extend his march (or conquests) to the borders of India Dost 
Mahomed Khan, abandoning his hopes of assistance, (not clearly made out) 0a 
the part of the Engli-h, has sent to Candahar (the purpor ) of the letter received 
from Lord Aucklend, and requested for consultation and co-operation one of 
the Sirdars of that place. Burves, on his part, has written to Lieutenant 
Leech (being) at Caodahar, that he should by al! means endeavour to dissuade 
the Sirdars trom going to Cabool, end with Dost Mahomed Khban. But the ill 
conlucted in'rigues of Leech have been disclosed, end rou-ed the Sirdar Koren 
Kian, and led the Affghans to alopt the contrary course—to join Dost 
Matomed Khan, and break off all counexion with them (the English,) and place 
thems: Ives under the sway of Persia, with the guarantee of Russia; that the 
Shah shou'd apply (100 m) muskets for the equipment of the Cabool and Can- 
dahar army, and that after the taking of Herat, the Shah himself with h's troops 
should advance into Affghanistan, for the recovery of the provinces conquered 
by Runjeet. In demonstration of the siucerity of this proposal, the Ameer 
Dost Mahomed Khan, and the Sirdar Kohen Khan,——as one of cheir proceed 
ings. Meerza Abdoo! Khan, who not only possesses the enti e confidence 
of Dost Mahomed Khan, but influences all affairs in Affghanistan particularly, — 
and the Sirdar Metir Khan. They request me to set out (in the course of 
the month) to forward (or obtain) from your Lordship, the guarantee——-that 
the Per-ians shall fulfil the condiiions upon which the Affghans agree to submit 
hemselves to the sway of Persia; and for that purpose, [ intend leaving Ca- 
bool, on the 26th or 27th of April. Captain Burves has freq ently demanded 
of Dost Mahomed Khan, that I should be immediately dismissed, and that the 
rulers of Affyghan stan should engage not to en'er into ary ni gotiations (or rela 
tions,) with Persia, and Russia; but seeing that now affairs have taken entirely 
another turn, he does not wait for the arrival of his companions, who last au 
tumn went into Toorkistan, and having instructed Lieutenant Leech to proceed 
from Candahar, to Shikarpore and Hyderabad; (shere he probably suspects 
that the ruler of Sinde mav enter into the confederation forming between Per- 
sia and Affghanistan, he left Cabool on the 19th (or may be 17th) stant, 
(April;) aud went through Peshawur to Lahore. 1 have the honor to present 
fur the favorable consideration of your Lordship, a brief description of Affghan- 
istan. I venture to infer (conclude) that with some pains and discretionthe Rus- 
sian Government (administration, }—here,—as well as in commercial, es political 
relations. he geographical position of Affghanistan makes it the only 
throzgh which a conqueror can from Candahar to the very shores of the ocean ; 
barren deserts which can never be passable by any kind of military force (or 
detachments,) on the north and north-e est, the road (way) from Toorkistan 1s 
bounded (closed) by the strong pass of Hindoo Koosh, which has only two 
roads hardly passable for the space of four (I cannot make out whether the next 
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ee 
in, enabling both Houses of Parliament, to publish such papers as they might 
think necessary. 

4. The House may avail itself of the constitutional powers it possesses to 
prevent the execution of the judgment obtained against Messrs Hansard. If 
this couise should be followed, the sheriff and his subordinate officers would 
be prohibited by the House from levying the damages which have been 
awarded, and any failure on their part to yield obedience to this probibition 
would be treated as a contempt, and dealt with as such in the ordinary 
manner. 

5. The House might allow the damages awarded in this case to be paid, but 
might at the same time declare that it would permit no further actions of the 
same kind to be brought, and that it would immediately commit for contempt 
any parties by whom such actions should be commenced or promoted. 

These are the only modes of proceeding which have been suggested to your 
committee, and which appear to them to be brought under the consideration of 
the House; and they will now endeavour to state shortly the opinion which 
they had formed on these different courses. 

1. With respect to the first, the proceeding by writ of error, your committee 
cannot but epprehend that its adoption might be construed to involve a new 
and exceedingly dangerous recognition of the principle, that the privileges of 
the House of Commons are subject to the determination of the courts of law, 
and ultimately of the House of Lords. They also conceive that as the result 
of an appeal must be doubtful, while its failure might greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of a subsequent assertion by the House of its right of publishing its pro- 
ceedings, they would not be justified in recommending to the House to take a 
step which would expose to such serious hazard its future possession of a power 
which they believe to be absolutely indispensable for the due discharge of its 
duties. 

2. The second course which has been suggested is open to the same objec- 
tions, with this addition, that the House of Lords might object to pass a ¢e- 
claratory act, for the purpose of overruling a unanimous decision of the Court 
of Queen's Bench, which had not been appealed from in the ordinary manner, 
and which had been allowed to be carried into effect. 

3. The passing of an act to enable the House for the future to publish its 
proseedings without having them questioned in a court of law, would, in the 
Opinion of your committee, be a virtual abandonment of the right which they 
have no doubt now belongs to this in common with the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and which ought not, as they conceive, to be surrendered. 

4. Should these objections to the modes of proceeding above described ap- 
pear to be well founded, the next course to be considered is that of resisting the 
execution of the judgment obtained against Messrs, Hansard, by committing 
(if necessary) for contempt the magisterial officers of the court by which this 
judgment has been pronounced. Your committee are not insensible to the 
many difficulties which might probably arise in thus adopting measures of an 
extreme kind, to which for many years the House has not been compelled to 
resort; but at the same time they have to remark, that it is chiefly by using 
this power of commitment for contempt against the magisterial officers, by 
whose agency other authorities of the state have invaded the rights claimed by 
this House, that some of tho e which are now its most undoubted ;rivileges, 
have in former days been asserted with success ; and they are, upon the whole, 
of opinion that this would be the course consistent with ancient Parliamentary 
usage, and with the dignity of the House. 

It is, however, the duty of your committee to state, that although a majority 
of their number have concurred in this opinion, they are well aware that the 
course recommended is one not likely to be successful, unless it should meet 
with very general concurrence and support, and they must not, therefore, con- 
ceal the fact that some even of those members of the committee who are most 
deeply persuaded of the necessity of maintaining the valuable privilege of the 
House which has been disputed, are yet of opinion that in the present instance 
it is too late to do so in the manner which has just been recommended. These 





word is months, or some term implying distance, I think the former,) (several 
wovds here not !egible)—for mili ary s ores, or supplies of an ariny. The pev- 
ple of Affyhanistan are warlike, and if the mutual animosities existing between 
the several authori ies, (ruling powers,) were recouciled, they could oppose the 
united forces of all India. Being a place where it is difficu t (as it Is in all such 
places) to display (or enforce) the maritime power of Russia; it nevertheless 
participates (lends its aid) in the reliance and influence wh ch your lordship has 
ably succeeded in diffusing throughout Persia. In these countries, your 
which extends as far as the exploits of the Persian armies, accompanies 








the name of your lordship, and nv one of the inhabitants of Candahar doubts | 


that the Shah, when leaving Tehran, gave over to your Lordship the reins of 
Government ;—for my part, I do not doubt, that by the aid of this, something 
permanent may be done ; (established here ;) the English have appreciated the 
full importance ot this country, in a political ;omnt of view, (bearing,) and they 
have spared neither trouble nor expeuse to gain a footing, (instal themselves,) 
in Affghanistan, and, without doubt, is known to your Lordship. Their suc- 
cesses in respect to the defence of Herat. This mission of Captain Burnes, as 
it appears (to have been) costs him (or them) as far as I can ascertain, 300 ru- 
pees, he (or they) during eight years’ residence here (or possibly it may be 
**when here eight years ago,”’) made purchases to the extent of 150 rupees — 
From the year 1832, there has been here an establi-hed English agent receiv- 
ing a salary of one thousand rupees. He left Cabool together with Burnes. — 
On my arrival at Tehran, I shall have the honor more particularly to lay before 
your Lordship the affairs of Affghanistan. At p esent I venture to most hum- 
bly beg that the desired (by the Affghans) guarantee should be acknowledged. 
Your verbal condescension in the camp of the Shah. 
(Signed) ViCKOVITCH, Lieutenant. 





To Lieutenant-Colonel Sir A. Burnes.—(Received at Shikapore, December 14, 
1838.) 

Captain Vickovitch has given ten thousand ducats to the Sirdars of Canda- 
har. and promised them ten thousand more when they arrive at Furrah, and the 
same number again on reaching one march on this side of Herat, and twenty 
thousand ducats on besieging that city. The Sirdars hive cousequently left 
Candahar, end arrived at Furrah. Mehir Dil Khan has been s+nt back to Can- 
dahar; for he was afraid of the Ghilzees making an insurrection, because the 
heads of that tribe, Abdoorrahman Khan, and S: luan Mahomed Khan, the sous 
of Shahabooddeen Khan. and Gool Mahomed Khan, the son of Khanan, had re- 
ceived letters from Shah Shooja; and because in the ciy there were Hajee 
Khan, Soohbat Khan, and Marcia, on whom the Sirdars had but little cunfi- 
dence. 

Vizier Yar Mahomed Khan is involved ina very distressed cond'tion. He 
wrote to Kohen Di! Khan stating, that the Kajars had just raised the siege, 
and that he (Kohen Dil) sheuld not come to invade Herat ; but if he did, he 
should bring Dost Mahomed Khan along with him, and please God they would not 
be able to conquer it for four months, after which it h as got a master who will 
present himself soon. 


—>—_ 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
PRINTED PAPERS (STOCKDALE V. HANSARD). 

The select committee appointed to inquire into the proceedings in the action 
of Stockdale v. Hansard, and who were empowered to report their opinion 
thereupon from time to time to the House, have proceeded in the considera- 
tion of the matter to them referred, and have agreed to the following 
report :— 

Your committee have applied themselves with all the diligence in their 
power to the consideration of the important subject referred to them; but the 
difficulties which attended it, and the delay which necessarily occurred in their 
obtaining a correct account of the proceedings in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
have rendered it impossible for them to be as yet prepared to lay a full and 
complete report before the House. Such a report they trast that they may 
shortly be enabled to present ; but in the meantime it is their duty to submit to 
the House a practical question, of which the decision cannot be postponed, 
while it will necessarily have a very material influence upon the future proceed- 
ings of the House in this matter. 

In their former report your committee have apprised the House that a writ 
of inquiry had been issued for the assessment of damages in the case of 
Stockdale v. Hansard ; they have now to state, that under this writ damages to 
the amount of £100 have been awarded against Messrs. Hansard, and that in 
the ordinary course of law execution may be had, and these damages may be 
levied on Tuesday next. 

Referring to the resolutions of the House of 30th May, 1837, your commit- 
tee consider it an imperative duty to report this circumstance to the House, in 
order that the House may have the opportunity of determining what course it 
may be advisable to pursue, with reference to the contemplated proceeding of 
the sheriff in execution of the judgment of the Court of Queen's Bench 

Your committee will proceed to submit to the House the different courses 
which have occurred to them, as courses one or other of which it might be 
competent for the House to adopt, and will then state which of them nas ap- 
peared to the majority of your committee least liable to objection. 

1. A writ of error might be sued out, and the decision of the Court of 
Queen's Bench might thus be brought under the review, in the first instance, 
f the Exchequer Chamber, and ultimately of the House of Lords 
2. Mr. Stockdale might be suffered to receive the damages awarded, but a 
bill might at the same time be brought in, for the purpose of de 


laring, for thé 
future, the right of the House to nublish its proceedings 











make out whether Abdool Khan is here meant or Dost Mahomed) had a secret 


3. Instead of attempting to pass a declaratory act, a bill might be brought 


members of your committee conceive that the House by directing the Attorney- 
| General to appear in the action and to defend Messrs. Hansard, has placed it- 
self, so far as regards this particular case, in a situation in which it will be bet- 
| ter to abide by the result of the trial which has been permitted to take place, 
and to allow the damages to be paid, determining at the same time that any fu- 
| ture proceedings of the same nature should be arrested in their earliest stage, 
| by committing for a contempt of the House, not only the parties by whom si- 
| milar actions may be brought, but the agents and counsel they may employ. 

Having anxiously considered this important matter, your committee have 
come to the conclusion that ifthe Hoase should be resolved to trust ultimately 
| to the exercise of its own powers for the assertion of the privilege it claims, the 
| objections urged to resisting the execution of the judgment of the court in the 
| present action are not of such force that they ought to prevail against those 
| which in that case exist to any further concession; and they are of opinion, 
j that upon a comparison of the difficulties by which either line of conduct must 
| be attended, the advantage will be found to be on the side of not deferring to a 
| later period the stand which must at last be made, unless the right of the House 
| is to be surrendered. In giving this as the opinion of the majority of their num- 
| ber, your committee must at the same time state, that they feel it to be a very 
nice and difficult question which line of conduct should, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, be preferred ; and they therefore submit it with all defer- 
ence to the determination of the House. 

In conclusion, your committee beg leave to express their regret that the haste 
with which this report has been unavoidably prepared, has compelled them to 
present to the House what they are sensible is a very imperfect view of the 
important subject of their inquiry ; but they trust that the necessity under which 
they were placed of bringing the course now to be pursued under the immedi- 
ate consideration of the House, will be deemed a sufficient apology for their not 
having been as yet enabled to enter upon a fuller and more comprehensive ex- 
amination of the whole matter referred to them. June 15, 1839. 


—— 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL. 
House of Commons, July 1. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, that some amendment 
had been made in the other House to this bill, which would render further altera- 
tions necessiry; and, as the bill, after all these amendments, would be but 
an incomplete measure, he would ask Jeave to bring ina bill which should carry 
out the intentions of both Honses cf Pailiament in a perfect manner. In the 
meantime, he would not discuss the amendments made by the lords; but when 
the House had both bills before them, they would be able to determine which 
was best. Leave was accordingly given, and the bill, having been introduced, 
was read a first time. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before two. 





House of Commons, July 4. 

On the order of the day for the committee on this bill being read, Sir R. H 
INGLIS objected to geing into the subject at that hour. The bill, in his opi- 
nion, was too extensive in its operation, It went to an almost total repeal of 
the usury laws, 

Mr. RICE said, that the present bill, was brought in instead of one which 
had already passed that House, and gone up to the House of Lords, whence 
it had heen returned with such amendments as woud render its passing 10to 
a law very inconvenient. For iwstance, the lords removed all loans on deposits 
of goods from the operation of the usury laws. Now, one effect of that would 
be to repeal the pawnbroker’s act, which certainly was not contemplated on the 
introduction of the bill—There were other amendments by the lords, to which 
there was no objection ; but, instead of agreeing to the amendments of the lords 
in the original bill, it was thought better to bring in a new bill, which, while it 
adopted those amendments, did so without riskin,- the repeal of the pawnbroker’s 
act. The House went into committee, and after a short discussion, the clauses 
were agreed to without a divisiwun. The house then resumed, and the chairman 
reported the bill without amendment. 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House adjourned 
at half-past two o'clock. 


i 
GXFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


The festival has proved as attractive as on any previous occasion. Thetown 
has been filled since Saturday, and many strangers were present on Su: day at 
the college chapels to hear the service chanted. and the beautiful anthems 
which ave there sung by the choirs, and to view ie splendid architectural em- 
bellishments in the interior ot the chapels. ‘The company assembled at New 
College chapel was greater than has been known for many years. The even- 
ing promenade in the wide watk, Christ Church, was crowded with company 
from seven till nine o'clock. The ladies were elegantly attired, and the whole 
presented a most animated appearance. 

On Monday there was a erand musical performance in the theatre; it wa* 
an original composition by Mr H. R. Bishop, called an exercise, which is re- 
quired of those who take the degree of Bachelor or Doctor of Music. On the 
present occasion Mr. Bishop had the assistance of all the performers engaged 
for the festival ; the subject was taken frm Milton’s Paradise Lost. Some of 
the vecal parts were performed by Misses M. B. Hawes and Birch, and Mrs. 
Knyveit, and Messrs Philips and Bennett, with great effect, and the whole 
drew forta reiterated plaudits from the audience. 

The performance was of such distinguished merit throughout, that it was 
difficult to select passages for especial commendation. On the whole, the 

vuiposition is @ mester-piece, and is distingui-hed not only for its pure melody 
but for its perfect adaptation to the words. Tbe music 1s poetical in itee i, 
and forcibly expressed the varied emotions of sorrow and despair. The exer- 
cise constitutes the first act of the oratorio, and represents a scene in heaven 
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and a scene in hell. Mr. Bishop was loudly cheered frum all sides on the coa- 
clusion of the p rforinance. | eee 

A grand display of t:e University racing-boats took place on the Isis in the 
night, and was witnessed by so ne thousands of spectators. There were twen- 
ty-two eight-oared boats ov the water with their colours at the stern, and they 
formed a viry pleasing spectac'e. The respective crews were loudly cheered 
by the concvurse on each s de of the river. 

The ball in the evening was very fully a:tended, at the new room lately added 
to the Star Hotel, which is capab e of holiing avery large company, and is 
fitted up with great tasie. Four hundred persovs assembled on the occasion 
The music was good ard the refreshments excelient. Dascing was kept up 
with great spirit until a late hour, and every one appeared to have beea highly 
gratified with their entertaiwer 

Ou T. esday the anvusl! meeting of the governors of the Radcliffe Infirmary 
took place at tue Radel fle L brery from which plice they went in pro essio. 
to the University church. ‘The gall: ries and every portion of the charch were 
crowded long before the commencemen: of service Fu'l cashedral service was 
performed ard tne professional singers engaged for the festival very liberally 
lent their aid. The anthem, * Pleau thou my cause,’ and the old hundredth 
psalin, were sung with fine effect. An admi able sermon was preached on tiie 
occasion by the Rev D. Pellew, Dean of Norwich, from St. Matrhew, chap 9, 
verse,xii; ‘ They that be whele need vot a physician ; but they that are sick.’ 
The sum o! 90/ was col ected at the duors. 

A grand show of the Horticultural Soc.ety took place in the afternoon at the 
Botanic Gardens, which the Professur of Boteny, Doctor Daubeny. very gene- 
rously permitted the society to make use of for their exh bition The garde:s 
were thrown open at one o'clock, and the fineness of the weather, together with 
the nov: lty of the affair, attracted an immense number of visitors. Upwer's 
of 1,400 tickets were sold at t.e entrance to the gardeus, and the number of 
persons introduccd by members’ tickets amo inted to upwards of a ‘housand 
more. A band of music was sta ioved in the gurdens, and played during the 
whole time. A number of marquees were erected, in which the frui's and 
flowers were exhibited. The show, oo the whole, was an excellent one, and 
highly creditable to the Oxfordshire Society. 

The first concert took place in the theatre at half-past four, and was attended 
by upwards of 1,600 persons. 

A temp «rary orchestra was erected for the performers, the same that was 
used at the installation of the Duke of Wellington in 1834 This theatre ts a 
splendid edifice, and when filled, as it was to-day, produces a most magnificent 
effect ; the construction of the gallery is calculated 10 show the company In a 
a peculiar manuer, for the front of it is open down to the feet, there being sim 
ply a railing for security, instead of a solid front. The concert was a selection 
of sacred music, par ly from the oratorio of the Messiah, with accompanimeuts 
from Mozart. The principal vocal performers were Mrs Knyvett, Mss Maria 
B. Hawes, and Miss Birch; Signor Ivanoff, Messrs Bennett and Phillips.— 
Leader of the band, Mr. F. Cramer; conductor, Mr. H. R. Bishop. Several 
pieces were encored, particular!v a fine violoncello obliga o by Mr. Lindlay — 
The company were so numerous, that forms were brought iu to accommodate 
such as could not get seats in the galleries. 

After the conce t, several select parties were formed at the hells of the 
Colleges, where the members invited their visitors to spend the evening. 

On Wednesday morning at an early hour the galleries of the theatre appro- 
priated for ladies were filled by a splendid assemblage of beauty and fashion 
Besides the lower gallery, the temporary orchestra ¢ rected for the vocal and 
instrumental performers at the concerts was entirely filled with ladies. At 
eleven o'clock the Vice-Chancellor, preceded by the esquire and yeomen be 
dels, the former with gold, and the latter with silver staves, and followed by 
the proctors, heads of colleges and halls, and doctors, in their academica! 


habits, and noblemen in their splendid dress gowns, formed a procession froin | 


the Clarendon into the theatre, and took their seats, which are elevated in 
form of a crescent on the floor, the Vice-Chancellor’s seat above the rest in the 
centre, and the two proctors in s¢ parate seats on each side of him a little be- 
low 

fessor of Civil Law presented several distinguished individuals, on whom was 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law, two of whom were Sir 
J. Herschel and Mr. Wordsworth poet. The professor of poetry read a 
Latin address in commemoration of the founders and benefactors ; after which 
the successful competitors for the prizes read and 
the following order :—The Latin Essay, the Lnglis! 
the English Poem, which concluded the commemoration on Encenia in the 
theatre 


the 
} 


themselves as nsual by calling out names of polite il and other Pp iblic or Uni- 


versity characters, and applauding or showing their disapprobation according to | 


their several fancies. 

The second concert commenced at four o'clock, also in the Sheldonian Thea- 
tre, and the company was more numerous than the preceding day. It a 
miscellaneous concert. The selection was good, and the performers, both vocal 
and instrumental, acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of the audi- 
dence, who expressed ther approbation by repeated and hearty plaudits. In 
addition to the vocalists of yesterday were Madame Persiani and Signor Tam- 
burini. Although the theatre appeared to be as full yesterday as it would con- 
tain, it is est.mated that between 200 and 300 persons more were present 
to-day. 

On Thursday another grand miscellaneous concert took place, which was 
most numerously attended. The selection was an exceedingly interesting one 
Ali the performers of the preceding days were present, and obtained the full- 
est approbation of a most crowded and fashionable audience. In the evening 
a grand ball was given at the Star Assembly-room, which was most fully and 
fashionably attended. 


was 


———E 

The ‘ship*Oneca, Capt. Drew, which has arrived at Boston from Liverpool, 
which last she left on the 13th ult., brings intelligence that Cotton has slightly 
advanced in price (1-4d per lb.) over the last quotations by the British Queen. 

The following also are items :— 

Birmingham had recovered from its riot fever, and was quite tranquil. The 
Chartists were at rest. Their great petition for reform was to have precedence 
in the House of Commons on the 12th. 

In the House, on the 11th, there was a debate on Sir William Molesworth's 
motion, ‘* That it is the opinion of this House that every consideration of hu- 
manity, justice and policy demands that Parliament should seriously apply 
itself without delay to legislating for the permanent government of her 
Majesty’s provinces of Upper and Lower Canada.” 

In relation to the affairs of the east there is no later news. Lord Palmerston 
said, on the 4th, that England and France perfectly understood each other, 
and had asked for a suspension of hostilities between the Sultan and the Pacha, 
in the hope than an amicable arrangement might be made. There was good 
reason to hope that Austria, Prussia, and Russia, also desired to prevent a 
protracted conflict. The Sultan is dangerously ill, and not expected to recover 
The heir to the throne is only 18 years of age. 

Letters from Bagdad announce an overflow of the Tigris, which had laid the 
whole city nearly under water. It was stated that already more than 1000 
houses had been destroyed. 

A public dinner was to be given to Mr. Macready, “in testimony of the sense 
entertained of the zeal, taste, genius, and liberality he has devoted to the drama 


of his country, eminently shown in his revival of Shakspeare’s plays.” The 
Duke of Sussex in the chair. 
The House of Commons on the 11th went into committee on Lower 


Canada government bill, and the scveral clauses were adopted. Lord Stanley 
opposed the second clause, but it was adopted by a vote of 174 to 156. 


Sense 
WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 
(From the Scotsman ) 

The duties on legacies and successions afford instructive evidence of the vast 
wealth of the country. A return, just pablished, supplies the following facts 
on the subject :—- 

Capital on which legacy duty was paid in Great Britain, in 1838 : 





Rate of Duty. Capital 

1 per cent. : , ‘ , £23,434,627 

2+ - 164,381 

3 m ‘ 14,600,235 

4 » 21.656 

5 ” F ‘ ‘ 1,650 504 

6 ” 4 : 433,178 

8 ” 21,351 

i0 0 . ;  «* 4,978,985 
£45,304.917 

Amount for 1836. 4.,7 63.806 
Ditto for 1837. 24 617,582 


£129 691,305 


Average for three years . : ‘ , £43.230 435 
From thisreturn we find that the value of the persona! and movesble property 
annually disposed of in legacies, exceeds forty three millions steriing. Of thir 
sum about one-half (paying one per cent.) goes to children or their descen(ants , 
one-third paying three percent ) 10 brothers, sisters, Or their descendants; one- 
28 h part (paying hve per cent.) to uncles, aunts, or their descendants ; 100 b- 
part (paying six per cent.) to grand-uncles, graud-aunts, or their descendants ; 


The Vice-Chancellor having opened the convocation, the Regius Pro- | 


recited their compositions in | 
Essay, the Latin Poem, } 


The Undergraduates, while the company was departing, amused | 


and one ninth part (paying ten per cent.) to very distant relations or entire 
strangers. The proportions are nearly the same fur each of the three years. 

But to this must be added the value of the property which falls in by succes- 
sion. Of this we can ouly make a rough estimate from the gross amount of the 
duty paid on probstes, adm:nistrations, and testamentary inventories. 


1838.—Duty paid on legacies in Great Bri- 
tain. ‘ ‘ : é ‘ “ } £1,282,001 
Duty on probates, administrations, &c. 927,966 


£2,209 967 
We have no means at hand of ascertaining what proportion the capital bears 
to the duty (which varies widely with circumstances) ; but, assuming that it 1s 
the same as in the case of the legacies, the amount of personal and moveable 
property falling to individuals each year by succession will be £33,000,000. That 
of both will be— 
Property falling in annually by legacy 


, ° £43,000,009 
Diito by succession. . . . 


33 000,000 
£76 000 000 

This does not include the property by conveyance in the way of gift, in order 
to elude the legacy duties or from other motives. 

Comparing Scotland with England, the legacy and probate duties for 1838 
are— 


England—lI.egacies. £1,207,704 
Probates, &c._ . 872,190 

£2 079,894 
Scotland—Legacies. £74,297 
Piobates, &c. 55,775 


£130 072 
The property falling in annually by legacy and succession, in Scotland, seems 
to be to that in England, as 1 to 16. ‘This proportion does not represent the 
comparative wea th of the two countries, as the amount of their taxes show. 


Money falling in annually by legacy—in Scoi- } £2,627,000 
land, about é ‘ : : 

Dito ditio in Treland. ? ‘ : 2 315,677 

Ditto ditto in England. 42,677,917 


It will be observed, that the amount for Ireland is actually less than for Scot- 
land. 
The rational and considerate practice of making wills scems to have gained 
ground rapidly, as the fo lowing table shows :— 
Capital on which Legacy Duty was Paid. 
In 9 years, ending 1805. é : ‘ £3,700,000 


7 « “ 1812 é 13 000,000 

—_T s 1820 28 000,000 

, . re 1827 33,700,000 

Da - 1833 . ; 39.100,000 

e os a 1838 ’ ‘ 43,230,000 
+ 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT HAMILTON AND DUNDAS. 

Resolved, 1. That th’s meeting continues to feel strong attachment to the 
British Crown—nevertheless, having observed, with dismay, the present unset- 
tled state of public affars, it is desirous of expressing its want of confidence in 
those who are known to exercise an undue influence over the Government of 
he country, and de lures its belief, that the present House of Assembly does 
wot repres nt the wishes or sentiments of the constituency of tive province, par 
tev larly in the lae Report of iis committee, purporting to be the Report of 
the House of Assembly, in aaswer to Lord Durham’s Keport on the state of 
the prov nce. 

2. ‘That the Report of the Earl of Durham, in all its material points, has 
been received by an overwhelming majority of the people of Upper Canada, 
with the most abundant gratification : and this meeting is of opinion that, pro- 
vided legisl«tion be not delayed, but that the leading principles of that Report 
| be fully, fairly, and above all, spcedi/y carried out, this colony may yet attain a 
| high degree of prosperity and happiness, and be maintained in happy conuexion 





| with the mother country, to an unlimited period 

| 3. That this meeting is of upinion, that a Responsible Government, as re- 
commended by Lord Durham’s Report, is the only means of restoring confi- 
dence, allaying discontent, or perpetuating the connexion between Great Britain 
| and this colony 


L‘eut. Governor, to dissolve the present House of Assembly forthwith, in order 
that, by an appeal to the people of this province, their sentiments upon the 
presevt state of public affairs, and especially upon the Report of the Earl of 
Durham, may be vbtained. 
5. That this meeting hereby pledges itself to support, at the next election, 
such caad dates, aud stich only, as can declare themselves favourable to the 
| leading privciples of Lord Durham's Report, and shall be prepared to support 
the same, by every means in their power. 
| 6. That this meeting cannot separate without expressing its grateful thanks 
to the Earl of Durham, for his deep attention to the weltare of the American 
| colonists ; nor without declaring the hope, that his Lordship will continue to 
exert himself, in his place in Parliament, and by every other constitutional means 
on behalf of the same. 
7. That a copy of these Resolutions, beirg signed by the Chairman and 
Secretary of this meeting, be forwarded to his Excellency the Lieut. Governor 
of this province—to the Marquess of Normanby, Colonial Secretary—and to 
the Earl of Durham. 


| 4. That this meeting earnestly hopes, that it will please his Excellency the 
| 
| 








Died. on the 7th inst. at West Port, Cunn., Mary Caroline, daughter of William and 
Elizabeth Fuller, of this city, aged 14 months. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8} a8} per cent. prem, 
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The only intelligence received since that by the British Queen, is of one day 
later, via Boston, the items of which wili be found in our news columns, The 
steamship Liverpool is just due, and may be hourly expected; she will bring 
files up to the Ist inst., and probably including the prorogation of the British 
Parliament. 

Our readers will of course remember that a salutary jealousy existed in the 
British Government, as to the intrigues and incendiary practices of Russ‘a in 
the vicinity of our East Indian possessions, and that an official note, demand 





ing of the Russian Government an explanation of their views and measures 
with regard to Persia, Affghanistan, &c , produced a specious reply from Count 
Nesselrode, in which candour and god fa th on the part of Russ:a were much 
insisted upon. This, however, was far from sat sfactory in the British legisla- 
ture ; a motion for the production of papers on the subject was carried, and the 
papers have been printed. These are now before us, and if we ever had a 
doubt as to the secret machinations and intrigues of Russia against the British 
interests, they are here so plainly exhibited as to leave nothing short of perfect 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 
of them of lit'le importance except that of keeping up the chain of history 
relating to these affairs ; but we give to-day copies of certain official documents, 
which are at once conclusive as to Russian designs, and of the utter reckless 
ness of principle with which they are followed up. These documents demand 
the greater attention, inasmuch as they are not diplomatic papers between two 
governmen's in collision, but official accounts and statements, evidently sincere, 
and never intended to be given to the world at all, much more in juxtaposition 
The first 1s from the Governor General of British India (Lo:d Auckland) to the 
Committee of Dir. ctors of the British East India Company, calling their atten- 
tion to special points which seem most imperatively to deserve it. The second 
is an intercepted despatch from M Vickovitch, the Russian Agent at Cabool, 
to the Russian Ambassador at the Court of Persia (Count Simonich) ; and the 
third a paper of authenticated intelligence respecting the proceedings of M. 
V ckovitch. received by Sir A. Burnes at Shikapore, end by him transmitted to 
Mr. MacNaghten. principal secretary to the Governor-General. 

The “extract” fiom the letter of the Governor-General opens the plot in 
a very lucid manner; the despatch of M. Vickovitch developes the de'ails with 


The papers are voluminous, and many 


considerable naiveté; aud the third paper shews up eo ne important machinery 
set in motion by that agent, which, if Herat had unfortunately fallen before the 
Persian arms, would have been found mnch more formicable than were even 
that of Archimedes of old P,ovidentially for the interests of British Indie, 
Col Pottinger was at hand, to whose science and tact the deliver-nce of Herat 














have been troublesome to repair; but the facts of Russian intrigue acd dupli- 
ci'y are not the less true or manifest. 

M. Vickovi ch, in coming to the court of Dost Mahomed Khan, was ev dently 
aware of the personage with whom he had to deal. The latter was a vacillating 
ruler, yet far from frendly to the British interests. Therefore, the Russian 
agent was not deterred from farther proceeding through the early cold:ess of 
Dost Mahomed, and through the presence of Capt Burnes, the British 
Envoy. He was consoled and encouraged by the visits of the viz er, to whom 
he had opportunities of expatiating on the greatness and power of Russia, of 
disparaging those of other nations, Eng'and in particular,—matters likely 
enough to find ready credence in a semi barbarous and ill-informed country— 
and of stimulating to his purposes by bribes, promises, and guarantees, such as 
we find so liberally scattered in the course of his mission. To what extent 
these bribes have been carried, may be easily understood from the third paper 
which we have extracted, and which relate but to Herat,—a sma'l portion, 
doubtless, of all that has been held out to the barbarians in the course of M. 
Vickovitch’s mission ; and leaving it upon the conscience of Count Nesselrode 
—if ministers have any conscience—to repudiate and disavow the actions of the 
Russian agents in Asia. 

With regard to the allegations, which have been uncand'dly made, as to the 
rapacity of the Anglo-Jndian Government, and, by impl cation, of the British 
Governmeut itself, relative to the extension of our Indian territory and power, 
perhaps no better reply can be given than an extract from a late despatch from 
the Gorernor-Gereral, to the Committee of the East India Company. This, 
as we have said before, being a private document, is not likely to contain ad 
captandum sentiments, and may be considered as declaratory of the motives 
which actuate the conduct of his Excellency. 

“0. e thing is to my mind very certair, that we ought not to suffer Persian 
and Russian influence quietly to fix themselves along our entire wes’ern fron- 
tier, and that it is, in fairness, open to us to take the high ground with Pi rsia 
of her whole demeanour having lately been estranged and unfriendly to the 
British nation; of her schemes in Atfyhanistan being in the universal belief 
combined with designs of aggression upon India; and of her advance, there- 
fore, in the mere lust of couquest to a pusition which would enable her te take 
up a threatening attitude towards our Indian possessions, being a measure not 
merely of attack on the Affghan independence, withwhich we might be restrict- 
ed by treaty fiom interfering, but one injurious, in intention and in effect, to 
ourselves, which we are warranted in repelling by all means in our power.” 





We have copied the Resolutions adopted at the Hamilton and Dundas meet- 
ings held in favour of Lord Durham's system of responsible government. 
Amendments were offered by Sir Allan McNab, but they were not listened to. 
It will be observed, that the Resolutions declare, that those who adopted them, 
are loyal and attached to the British crown, yet those same persons demand a 
form of government which cannot fail, in the opinion of reflecting men, to lead 
to a severance of British connexion. Besides, should loyalists insist on what 
the government at home and the two great parties of the state have declared to 
be inadmissible and dangerous? Lord John Russell as the organ of the great 
Whig party, and the representative of the Imperial government, has declared 
officially, in the House of Commons, that the scheme is impracticable. Now 
then, is it consistent for those who are sincerely attached to Great Britain, to 
persist insuch ademand? Should nottheir own innate loya'ty induce them to 
pause, and not hastily commit themselves in a matter of such vast importance t 
Should not, moreover, the avidity with which the Scheme is embraced by 
every traitor knave in the province excite their suspicion, or create some doubt 
of its safety. Besides, the device of “‘ Responsible Government” is not Lord 
Durham’s but that of Dr. Rolph, and the well-known traitors who engendered 
the rebellion of 1837. We entreat the Canadians to ponder well on these things, 
and to reflect on what would have been the state of the country if such a mode 
of government had been in existence when the M’Kenzie Parliament was in 
bloom? 

We learu from the Canadian papers that Sir John Colborne is about to be 
relieved in his government by the Earl of Clarendon, and that his successor 








may be shortly expected at Quebec in one of her Majesty’s ships. We lament 
deeply this change, although we know that Sir John has long been anxious for 
retirement. We cordially concur in the following remark which we find in 
the Montreal Herald. 

We are sure that Sir John Co'borne will carry with him the good opinion and 





esteem of every loyal'st in the two provinces, and that his name will long be 
remembered by all who fear God and honour the Queen. He has discharged 
the arduous duties of a most trying and painful situation in a manner which re- 
flects the highest credit on his military and civil character, and has, with but 
few exceptions, won universal respect as a Governor, a Soldier, a Christian, and 
a Man. 

*,* We assure the Hamilton Journal of Upper Canada, that we never 
charged the conspiracy against Sir Allan McNab on the merchants or other in- 
hab tants of that town. We have said that a foul and infamous conspiracy ex- 
ists against that gentleman somewhere, as was sufficiently indicated by the 
atroc ous charges lately made against him in relation to his transactions 
with his Bank ; but where, or with whom the conspiracy exists, we neither 
know nor care—it is sufficient for us to have denounced it, 

In relation to a very candid and sapient letter that has reached us, touching 
the alleged ill-treatment of Sir Allan at the la'e Hamilton and Dundas meet- 
ings, we reply, that we should be small lights indeed if we suffered such a far- 
rago of nonsense and disingenuousness to appear in our columns. The writer 
most unfairly and untruly says, that we have undertaken to decide the question 
of responsible government for the British inhabitants in this quarter. We have 
done no such thing. We have done this and nothing more—we have asked 
the ‘‘liberal”’ presses of Upper Canada if it be actually true—that at the late 
meetings at Ilamilion or Dundas, a person just let out of jail, where he had 
been on a charge of high treason and rebellion, was allowed to speak in favour 
of the Resolutions, wh le Sir Allan McNab who had fought bravely for his 
country in the war of 1812, and again recently in the “war of the Brigands” 
was not allowed to speak, but “hissed and hooted downt” We have asked if 
this be realiy true, and we have said as we now say, that, if so, the English 
people in this quarter can have no faith in a scheme that requires such means 
to support it, nor very little in the purity of those who advocate it. 








A highly agreeable amusement has been introduced at the Pavilion, New 
Brighton, during the present season ; it consists of a series of balls given every 
Friday evening, to the inmates of the hotel and to parties who may obtain tick- 
cts from the managers. ‘These ere conducted with elegance, taste, and propri- 
ety ; the tickets are two dollars each, for which a gentleman may introduce two 
ladies ; and light refreshments are, we believe, included. A boat leaves the 
foot of Greenwich street at half-past seven in the evening, and returns at one 
the following morning, the fare both ways is 37} cents. Every pains is taken 
to keep the company select, and on the whole the plan is extremely deserving 
of general encouragement, 

Hyperion. By Prof. Longfellow. 2 vols. 8. Colman, No. 8 Astor House. 
—The accomplished author of Outre Mer needs no commendation for any work 
that comes from his hands; but we may take opportunity to remark on the su- 
perior elegance with which this is got up, and which gives additional satisfac- 
tion to the reader. The type is round and clear, the margins are broad, and 
the paper is fine. These are all very agreeable adjuncts even to the very best 
of literary matter, and materially increase the pleasure of perusal. 

In this season of travelling we ought to call attention to an excellent little 
work, published by Co'ton & Disturne 1, 124 Broadway, which contains a de- 
scription of the cities, towns, and villages within a circuit of thirty miles of 
New York; with a copious map, in which are laid down all the principal roads 
and public places of note. It 1s a complete guide to the stranger or traveller. 
————__ | 


AN ‘ENGLISH LADY exp nenaced in tution on the most apvoroved Sys.ems of her 
JA own coustry, is desirous of establishing herself in one of the cities of the United 
States S4 will erther enter into an engagement with a farnily aa resident Governess 

















is chiefly if not solely attributable, and thus much was prevented that it would § the Office of the Aloion, Barclay street, (post paid.) 


or ix her abod: in any vicinity where, a Morning tex her, sufficient inducements could 

be securely held out, to guard her from foss in the undertaking. The usual branches of 

English ii'eracure, French, Italian, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Fancy Works, of all 

kinds, are comprised in her routine. It is requested that all communications may be as 

cireumstantial as possible, to save delay References offered, Address to — 1. 
ug. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S WALTZ. 
Performed by Strauss’ celebrated band—Composed and arranged by J. Strauss.—Published by Hewitt and Jaques, 239 Broadway, New-York. 
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Be ‘ATION—NEW YORK CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, 
BLOUMINGDALE, 77th street.—VACATION will terminate Saturday, Avg 31st, 
the pucctual attendance of the pupils on the following Monday is particularly request- 
ed, as the classes for the ensuing year wil! be formed immediately, and much inconve- 
nience arises from absence after that arrangement is once made. 

Spytontions for admission will be received euring the present month by the Principal, 
at No. 27 Warren-street. 

The establishment has been in operation for eight years, affording ample opportunity 
to parents and guardians of testing its etlicacy as a Seminary for sound practical educa- 
tion. The pian adopted at the opening of this Institution has been fully realized, name- 
Ws the combining such a system as would permit the different brancnes of a Classical, 

mmercial, and Accomplisned Education to be taught at the same school, according to 
the destination or abilities ef the pupil. The limits of an advertisem: nt do not permit of 
entering into a detailed account: those who may wish to have further information on 
the Subject are respectfully requested to visit the school after vacation, where they can 
obtain a prospectus containing a full statement of every thing connected therewith ; or 
should reference to those whose sons have been educated by the principal, or are now 
} ya his charge be considered more satisiactory, he begs leave to submit the following 

ist -— 
Rev. J.M. Wainright. D.D. David Clarkson, 
Rev. J. Bristed, Bristel, R.I1. Wm. B. Lawrence, 
Mon. J. K. Paulding, Wash. Edw. Prime, 
J, ASBayard, Wash., Del. David Austen, 
N.Leavenworth,Eliz’b’thv’n, Wm E. Wilmerding, 
New Jersey, J. W. Gerard, 
Menry Beckett, Phila. J. W. Leavitt, 
Chief Justice Jones, Robert Gracie, 
John Jacob Astor, Wm B. Astor, 
Ogden Hoffman, A. B. Neilson, 
illiam Bard, Joseph Bouchaud, 
Wm. C. Rhinelander, Daniel Oakey, 
Andrew Foster, Jacob Cram, 
E. N. Biboy, M.D. Benj. Ayroar, John S. Schermerhorn, 
Joseph Kernochan, Chas. Brugiere, Henry Grinnell, Esqrs. 

To any of whom he refers with the utmost confidence in their favourable recom- 
mendation of his plans and system of education. 

TERMS—$400 per annum, payable half yearly in advance, which includes board and 
wuition, in the following extensive course of education—The Greek, Latin, French and 
Spanish Languages asic (Piano, Clarionet, Flute or Violin). Drawing (including Oi) 
Painting, and ater Colours), Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Natural Philosoptiy 
@hemistry, (for which a valuable apparatus has been provided.) Grecian and Reman 
Antiquities. Use of the Globes, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Kee ing, English and Latin 
Gomposition, Elocution, Biblical Literature, Epistelary Correspondence, &c. 

Every pupil is required to learn the French Language, that being the only mode of 
@onversation allowed during meals and also at class daily, with the master in that de- 
partment. 

_ The only extra expenses are Dancing, Fencing, use of Piano, Books, drawing mate- 
rials, and medical advice. No difference whatever made in the charge for senior or 
Janior boys, and no deduction except when there are three from the same family. 

Bedstexd, bedding and towels to be provided by each pupil. Six months is the shortest 
period for which any boy will be received. R. T. HUDDART, 

Bloomingdale, August, 1839. Aug. 17-2w. 


J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway & 22 Wall 
¢ street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 


Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
eeeds of which persons can draw at sight. 

S$ J. Sylvester respectiully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way ana 22 Wal) street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed Ang. 17-tf.; S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 
tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are readered pieasing and ornamental, by a 
proper disposition of the rudest materials 
As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 
e@ccupies so comspicuous a place in the picture, it would be eftener adopted if designe 
Were more easily obtained) The subscriver pessesses the advantage of seven years 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, 
N, B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 
July 6 3m CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 


REPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 

Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon ; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 


EW WATERING PLACE AT THE NORTH.—The justly celebrated “Caledoma 
Springs,” which are now attracting the notice of so many invalids, are situated in 
Upper Canada about 76 niles above Montreal, from which place the mode of conveyanee 
te by good stages and steamboats every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in each week. 
The springs may also be approached from Kingston, via the Rideau Canal, by steamboats 
to Bytown and down the Ottowa or Grand River to L’Original, whenthey will meet 
stages, 9 miles from the springs. Visitors from the United States wil! find the route, via 
Montreal, the most practicable at present. 

The Niagara and Quebec tourists cam make a very pleasant trip to these springs, 
where they will chance to meet visitors, not only fiom U per and Lower Canada ard the 
United States, but from many parts of Great Britain. The springs my be reached in 
three and a half days from this eity. July 20 4t. 


se - $$$ 
D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrance in Duane-street, cot fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and ‘)pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot's extensive practice, and the number of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmac 
favonrably known for some years in this city, a member of the 
eiety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr W paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recen 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


N. Ludlam, 
Chester Clark, 
Aaron Arnold, 
Chris’ opher Wolfe, 
Asaph Stone, 
John Moorhead, 
J.A F. Racuan, 
John Warren, 
Alfred Seton, 
Jon’th’n Amery, 
Wm Kemble, 
Hugh Laing, 
Peter Cruger, 
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LADY TEACHER WANTED—For a smail and select female boarding school in 
Chaple Hill, “orth Carolina. The University of North Carolina is situated at Chaple 
Hill. The school 1s kept by the lady of one of the Professors in the University, and the 
liberal salary of $500 per year 1s offered for a teacher whose knowlcdge of the Pi«no and 
Guitar is undoubted. She must alsobe able to teach French, Paintin< and Drawing, with 
the kind of fancv and ornamental! needle work now fashiouable, as crewelling, wax, &c. 
Address (nost paid). with references, F. VERMULE, 127 Orchard street aug3-5t 
TOWLAND’s LOTION FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION.—This elegant prepa- 
ration, to which the experience of nearly a century has assigned the title «f the 
Palladium of the Britis toilet, is respectfully submitted to the notice of the Ladies of the 
United States in the perfect confidence that it wil] be found equally deserving their at- 
tention and patronage. 

Gowland’s Lotion, as faithfully prepared from the original manuscript recipe of the 
late Doctor Gowland, is an unfailing remedy for al] Cutaneous Affections, promptly era- 
dicating Pia ples, Spots, Discolorations, &c. of the Face, restoring purity of surface and 
perfect elasticity of the Skin. In the fashionable world this celebrated article has obtain- 
ed a reputation commensurate with its well known properties of sustaining the complex- 
ion, obliterating every trace of sallowness, and promoting the briliiancy and colour so 
much admired ; utilities at once so pleasing and importan: as to invite the attention of 
all who can duly appreciate their value, and which cannot fail to become remarkably ap- 
parent in the widely extended latitudes of America, where great variability of Climate 
naturally prevails. As a toilet appendage, Gowland’s Lotion will be found a specific for 
counteracting the effects of extremes of Temperature, preserving the Skio uniformly 
clear, flexible, and free from discolorations, and fitiing it for the retension of the vivacity 
of tint peculiar to youth through the mature stages of life ; its congeniul action invaria- 
bly promoting <. healthy tone of the minute vessels of he skin, averting the rigidity and 
obstruction to which they are especially liable, and under which the personal graces pre- 
maturely suffer an abatement of their lustre. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and vutues The only genuine arti- 
cle has the name and address of the Proprietor, Ropert Suaw, 33, Queen-street, — heap- | 
side, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork ofeach Bettle, and isinclosed 
in a work, pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled, ‘The Theory of Beauty” All 
others, in whatever form, are Spurious. | 

Sold wholesale by the Agents ot the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach and Bradish, New York, 
in bottles, at 62} cents ; and also sold retail by all respectable Venders in the principal | 
C ties in the Union. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. | 
New York to London. | 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roserts, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on | 
29th June, and Portsmouth on 15th!July. The days appointed for ber departure from this 
port to London, are | 
Ist August, Ist October, Ist December. | 
The rate of passage is fixed as follows. Saloon 35 guineas, ur $163 33-100, Lower state | 
rooms 30 guineas, or $140 , Fore Saloon 20 guineas, or $93 33. Children under 14 years | 
half price. 
For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Co 
An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship 


Plans of the Cabins may be seen atthe office of the Consignees. Jane 22 





New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons.; 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 
rom Bristol 
23d March; 
18th May. 
6th July, 


From New York. 
2d April, 
13th June, S 
Ist August, 
24th August. 2lat September. 
19th October” 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 38 | 
guineas, ($163 33): in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140), Steward’s fees £1,10. \ 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?. } 





TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
R. J. Fayner, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sai) as follows — 

From New York. From Liverpool. 

18th May. 20th April. 

6th July. 13th sune. 

24th August. Ist August. 

19th October. 2ist September, 

14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool— Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140) in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servanis, half price 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street,N. Y: | 











PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on thelist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist 'anuary, May and 
Segeeumber. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October | 


Prom Havre on the 24th April. August and December 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sai! from New Vors on the Ist April. augue 
and December. From Havre on the 24th Mav. Septern:he né Januar 
Agentin New Vork BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


; 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W_ Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June | 
and (October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and Novenber | 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master. from New York on the ist March, July and Novemnbe: | 


| tually incurred, 






N RS. COLEY'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadway 
4 -Mrs. Uoley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 
tively re-open her School on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements. with masters of the highest eminence in the difforens branches of educe- 
tion, ani will bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Eurepe. 

Aug. 10—tf. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subsc ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

Ships Masters. Days of ap | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 

ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “en “ MM duly GO * Ole 1, * N, 
turgundy, J. Rockett, ma, * *& * ee MF 8, Sept. 1 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16, April 8, ‘* @4,/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 94, 
Ville de Lyon, ©. Stoddard, jJan. 8, " 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May . .* 
Emerald, W.B.Ome, | “* %, “ 1 : 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ’ 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.) “ 16, June 8, ‘“* 24JApril 1, “* . 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. ‘* 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
These are al) vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 


8, June 1, “* 16, 
6 “ 4 


16, 6, 
8, July 1, “ 16, 
“ . 1 


- 
S> 








cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
' 


New York, willbe ' forwarded by their packets, free of all cheagee except the expenses ac 
C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 


| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. * , vondon, 
St. James, W H. Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1;\Febk. 17, June 17, Oct. v 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, “1. “8, © 10,)° 7. . ” Wy 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20, March 7uly 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, vw, * 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, “* 10, * 10) * OF, * 97, * 9%, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,| “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “10, © 10, 10,) 7, “ 27,“ %, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, 0, May %. Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 1%, * 37, “* 0, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 10, * 10) @ 97, * @7, * %, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “2, “ 9, 20'\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthon, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pact 
ages, sent by them, unless regular ills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April % 
St. Andrew, Thompson, gd 13, “43,  13,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May |; 
Orpheus, Bailey, om “6% § 0/° % * 34% 7% 
Roscius, Collins “95, “ 95, “ 9) “ 13, “ 13, “ 13, 
Cambridge,. I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| * 19, © 19, “ 19 
Independence, | E. Nye, ~~“ © A y| © 95, © 95, % @, 
Virginian, I. Harris, “13, 33, “ 433,\Oet. 1, Feb. 1, June }; 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 19, “19, “ 19) “ 7, «© 7, “ 7 
Siddons, Britton, “95, « 96, 95, © 33, « 33, “ 13, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 10, “ 19, = 19, 
Roscoe, i.C.Delen, | * 7 “-%, *~ 7) og « , % 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “43, “ 13, “ 13,\Mov. 1 March 1, July 1}, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19,) “ 7, “ 7 Uy 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om 9 eS - oo ee Te ’ 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, oe 5 
Geo. Washington! H. Holdrege, at ) 2 te oe SC me 1 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “ 13, ‘* 13, “ 13,|/Dec. J, April 1, Aug. » 
South America, | Barstow, “uw “6 “ 065 * YF, s 4, . 3 
Garrick. N.B.Paimer, | “ 9%, 95, 95) « 33, “% 13, % 18 
England. 6. L. Waite, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, “ 1% “ 1 








These ships are all of the first class. and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoct 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 9140, 
and from Liverpool te New Vork at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 4 

Arcents« for ships Oxfore, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Begin 
Orpheus, and Cambridge GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y; 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffieio, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT.N ¥. r 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare. tncevendence Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
SRINNELL, MINTERN & Co., 134 Pront-st., N. Ye 
WILDRS. PICKERSGILL 4 Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo 
pnts for #hips Kosciue, Siddous, Shendan and Garrick. 
~ “ BE. K. COLLINS & «+ o., New York. ' 
WM. & JAS BROWM & Co . Liverpoo 
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